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VOLUNTARY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 
Instituted forthe Training of Teachers, and the E-tablishment 


of Schools for popular instruction, apart from all State aid 


or interference. 


THE COMMITTEE give notice that they are 


open to receive applications from YOUNG PERSONS, of 
both sexes, desirons of being trained as Tcachers in the Normal 
Schoola of the Association. 

The COMMITTEES of SCITOOLS, conducted on the Volun- 
tary Principle, andrequiring MASTERS are, also requested to 
make early application—reveral ef th Young Men trained in 
the Soc iety’s e>tablishment bi ing open to engagement. 

Address to Mr. C. T. Jones. A-sistant-Secretary, at the Officcs 
of the A-eociution, 26, New Broad-strect, London. 


— — — — 


EDUCATION FOR YOUNG LADIFS, 
hing street, Leicester. 


HE MISSES 
been Establi-hed for upwards of Ten Years, continue to 
receive a limited number of Boarders. The advantages erj yd 
by their Pupils are of a superior order. affording them a liberal 
and solid education; the strictest attention being paid to the 
forma‘ion of their character, and to their moral and religious 
training. The course of instruction pur ued in this E<tablish- 
ment is bazei upon the principle of natoral and careful culti- 
vation, rather than of constrained exertion -of developing the 
char cteristic capabilities of the children under their care, 
rendering their stvdies a pleasure rather than a task. 


TERMS, THIRTY GUINEAS PER ANNUM. 


The best Masters are engaged for French, German, Drawing, 
Music, Singing, and Dr portment. 

The present vacation will terminate on the 27th of January. 

References :—Rev. G. Legge, ILL. D., Rev. J. P. Mureel', and 
Rev. J. Snedmore, Leicester; Rev. J. Su'cl fle, Ashton under- 
Lyne; Mr. Sunderland, Ashton-under-Lyne;: and their brothers, 
Rev. J. G. Miall, Bradford, Rev. G. R. Miall, Ullesthorpe, and 
Mr. E. Miall, Editor of the Nonconformist, Horse-shoe-court, 
Ludgate-hill. 


PRIMROSE-HILL HOUSE SCHOO], 
NEAR COVENTRY. 
ME above SCHOOL was founded in 1848, 


with the view of putting in practice the fullowing idcas or 
principles. 

That good habits and right moral feeling and action are the 
most essential elements in the formation of character, and 
should form the basis of all Education. 

That a couree of study more extensive in its range, and more 
practical and naturs)in its arrangement end app'ication, was 
demanded by the increased intelligence of the prceent age. 

That in all cases, before a pupil enters upon the study of 
Foreign Languages, he should be well acquainted with his own. 

That there cen be no moral influence where there is not love 
and confidence; hence, punishments and appeals to fear should 
be avoided, a sense of moral obligation excited and nurtured, 


and government based upon mutual justice, a free concession of | 


natural rights, and paternal Christian it tercourse. 

Every facility is «fforded for a thorough investigation of the 
merita of the Schcol, by personal inspection or otherwise.—Full 
Prospectuses, with references, may be had by applying to Mr. 
W res, the Conductor. 


COLLEGE HOUSEACADEMY, SOUTIIGATE, MIDDLESEX. 
Established Forty-two Years. 


ONDUCTED by Mr. M. THOMSON, of Glas- 


gow University. The system compries the ( lassics, 
French, and the usual branches «fan English eduestion. Pre- 
mises and grounds particularly cxtensive; situation admirably 
salubrious ; and plans of education sucn as to promote tound 
and accurate knowledge. ‘The ; upils are instructed in the es- 
sential doctrines of revesled truth, and (arnest endeaw urs are 
made to establish their influerce on the leut. Domestie com- 
forte under the immediate attention of Mrs. Thomson. Dormi- 
tories airy and lefty. Food of the first qus ity, and unlimite!, 
French, music, and drawing, by pro‘essionalr, 

Terms (washing included), 25 to 30 guineas. Mr. Thomson 
has the honour to refer to Judge Talfourd, Rev. J. Sherman, 
Rev. J. H. Hinton, and the Rev. J. Young. 

Conveyanecs seven times a-day, to and from Southgate, at 
reduced fares. 

The Term commcnces on the 15th of January. 


CLASSICAL SCHOOL, LONDON-ROAD, LEICESFER. 
N R. FRANKLIN has a few vacancies for 


Boarders. His pu ils are taught Latiu, Greek, and 
Mathematics, with great care; while especial attention i+ given 
to the more ordinary acquirement« of Writing, Arithmetic, 
Gecgraphy, and History. Mr. Franklin is assisted by gentle- 
men of great ability in thir several depar ments; and in all 
the arrangements made for the accommodation ¢: J yment, or 
improvement of his pupils, regard is had to the cultivation of 
such tastes and habits es it may be supposed Christian parents 
would de-ire for their children, 

The Terms are Forty Guineas a year—and for any who may 
enter the school when above filtecn years of age, Sixt) 
Gun a‘, 

Keferences may be made to R. Harrie, Esq ,M.P ; Dr. Noble, 
Danett’s-hall; and 8. Stone, Eeq., Town Chirk, Leicester; to J. 
Mellor, Esq, Recorder of Warwick, Evd-leigh-street, London ; 
and to the Rev. A. Pope, Leamington, 


TO CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS? 
CONGREGATION newly-formed, in a po- 
pulous village, is destitute of a MINISTER. A man of 

preeching talent sued to the locality, and willing, beide the 
. to perform the partof a HOME MISSIONARY 
un the'neighbourlood, with the ire me orf about £70 -er, 
would find this a very favourable sphere for us: fuluess. Apply, 
by letter, G. W., Wes'-street, Bristol. 


* ANTED, an ASSISTANT to a Grocer and 
Draper, to serve in the Grocery and occasionally in the 
Drapery. Apply to A. B. Poet Office, Stowmarket. 
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A NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


On the First of January, 1851, will be published, in Sixty-four pages, Octavo, price Sixpence, 


THE FIRST NUMBER OF THE 


MONTHLY CHRISTIAN SPECTATOR. 


„ G. W. CONDER, Leeds, 
„ F. A. COX, b. D., LL.D, Hackney. 
„ B. II. COOPER, Wert Bromwich. 
„ Rer. JOSEPH FLETCHER, Christchurch. 
„ Rev. V. FORSTER, Kentish Town. 
Mr. THOMAS GELDART, Blackheath. 
Rev. GEO. GILFILLAN, Dundee. 
„ A- HANNAY, Dundee. 


Rev. G. B. BUBIER, Cambridge. : 
| 


LIST OF CON 


TRIBU TORS, 
Rv. JOUN Hon end HINTON, M.A, 
„ DANIEL KATTERNS, Hackney. 
De. LANKESTER, London. 
Rev. M. LEASK, Kennington. 
„ SAMUEL MARTIN, Westminster. 
EDWARD MIALL, Kg 
H. R. ST. JOUN, Eaq., London. 
Kev. DAVID THOMAS, Stockwell. 
Mr. B. B. WOODWARD, London. 


And others, whom the Proprietor cannot at present announce. 


— — — — — — — — 
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The announcement of a New Monthly Religious Periodical will be deemed by the public to require a few words in 
explanation of the object proposed to be accomplishe! by it. There are already in the feld several Religious Magazincs~why 


add another to their number! 


The proper answer to such an inquiry will, it is thought, be best furnished by describing the sphere which the Moxtuty 
CuRISTIAN Spectator” i« intended to fill, and the distinctive character which it will aspire to «exhibit and sustain. Fora long time 
past, the want has been felt, especially by the more advanced section of the Noncenform st body, of a magazine, which, firmly based 
upon those easential religions truths which are des gnated Evangelical, should combine, with a liberal discussion of them, higher 
literary merits than have usually been thought requisite to satiefy the taste of the pub lie. Au organ for the free and able 
exposition of Christianity, of its essential spirit, of its characteristic principles, of the modes in which it legitimately works, and 
of its diversified action upon individual minds, and upon society—altogether unfettered by sectariin or party restriction- 
divested, as much as possib'e, of whatever is technical in form, or dogmatic in temper and offering for the instruction of the 
intelligent and reflecting, the carefully expressed thoughts of able contributors upon those religious topics which may hive 
engaged most attention, and excited most interest between the intervals of ita publication —is unquestionably much needed, as 


it ix, to all appearance, greatly desired by the religious world in 


the present day. Such an organ it would perhaps be premature 


to promise that the Montucy CuaisTIAN Spectator” will be; but neither expense nor labour will be epared to make it such 


To the movement now in active progress for effecting en entire separation of the Church from the State, the Monruty 
CuRISTIAN SpecratTok” will render its hearty uid, by statedly diecucsing, elucidating, and commending the leading principles of 
Nonconformits—by enforcing the duties, which arise out of the recognition of those principles—and by recording euch informa- 
tion on what is being done to diffuse the knowledge of them as may be judged moet interesting to those of ite readers who desire 


the speedy emancipation of Christianity from the corrupting and 


controlling influences of the civil magistrate. Such Political 


subjects as it may discus-, and such Social and Economical questions a it may be deemed expedient to treat ol in its pager, 
it will discuss freely, but without bitterness, on religious grounds, and with a religious spirit. 


A List of Ministeria! Removals, Settlements, Calls, &c., will be given in each number; together with such Ecclesiastical and 
Religious intelligence as may be considered to possess a general interest to the Christian world. 


To vary and enliven the contents of the Montuty CuaistTiaN Sprectratonr,” and thus adapt it to the requirements of the 
intelligent family circle, it will contain Correspondence from abroad relating to the spread of Religion, and giving authentic in- 


formation on Ecclesiastical and Social topics interesting Biographies —Sketches of Character 


Lessons—and revic ss of the current Literature of the day. 


Researches of Travellers - Moral 


For purposes of Information, and cenvenience of Reference, the“ Montuty Caristian Specrator” wi'l also contain a list o 
all the most important works in Keligious and General Literature published in each month, with the number of volumcs and price 


of each work attached. 


A distinct department will be devoted to Youth; and all the details of the Magazine will de carefully adjusted with a view 


to meet the wants and the taste of Christian housebolds. 


London: Artuvur Haut, Virtue, and Co., 25, Paternoster-row. 
To whom all Communications for the Editor should be addressed. 
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YE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SILVER. 

—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, introduced I years ego 
by WILLIAM S. BURTON, when plated by the patent process 
of Mesers. Elkington and Co., is beyond all comparison the very 
best article next to sterling silver that can be employed a- euch, 
either usefully or ornamentally, as by no possible test can it be 
distinguished from real silver, 


Fiddle. Thread. King’s. 
Tea Spoons, ser dosen. Iss. 329. 36e. 
Dessert Forks „ „ 305. He. OSs, 
Dessert Spoons „ „ Wa 566. 62s. 
Table Furks n 65s. 750. 
Table Spoons 20 „ 408. 705 735. 


Tea and Coffee sets, Waiters, Cindilesticks, &c., at propor- 
tlonate prices. All kinds of re-plating done by the patent pro- 


ces. 
(HHEMICALLY PURE NICKEL, NOT 
PLATED. 


Fiddle Threaded King’s 
Pattern. Pattern. Pattera, 
Table Sooons and Forks, ful 
sige, per dosen 2s. 28.9. 304. 
Dessert ditto and ditto .... 10.5. 21 2. 
Tea ditto and ditto ditto.... o4. lla, 128. 


CQUTLERY, WARRANTED.—The most varied 

assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, all war- 
ranted, ison Saleat WILLIAM S. BURILON’S, at prices that are 
remunerative ouly because of the la genes o“ the sales. 34 
inch ivory-handled Table Knives, with high shoulders, 104. per 
dozen; Dessert+, to match, 9s,; if to bulance, le. per dozen 
extra; Carvers, 3s. 6). per pair; larger sizes, in exact propor- 
tion, to 25s. per dozen ; if extra fine, with eilver ferrules, from 
36+.; white bone Table Kuives, from 6«. per dozen; Desserts, 
42.; Carvers, 28. per pair; black horn Table Knives, from 6a, 
perdozen; Dearerts, ..; Carvers, 2-.61.; Ihle Steele, from 
ls. each. The largertetcck of plated Dessert Knivesand Forks, 
in Cares and otherwise, aud o' the new plated Fieh Carvers, in 
emistence. Also large assortment of K.zore, Penknives, 
Sticecrs, &e., of the be-t quality, and at prices os that low 
ecaje for which this esteblisha ent has been #0 celebrated for 
morathanu aquarter of a erntury. 

Detail@d-Catalcoguer, with Engravings, as we.) as of every 
Jconmongery article, sent per poet) free. 


WILLIAM S\ BURTON'S stock of GENERAL FPURNISH- 
ING LKON MONGERY is literally the largest la the world, and, 
as no language can be employed to give a correct idea of ite 
variety and ex ent, purchasers are invited to call and inspect 
it. The money returned for every article not approved of.—3¥, 
OXFORD STREET, corner of Newman-street, and No». I, 


NEWMAN.-STREET, LONDON, Established in Wells. street, | 


4. b. 1820, 


| EGISTER AND ALL OTHER STOVES. 

WILLIAM S. BURTON'S Stock of REGISTER and 
other Stoves, besides being the largestin the world, is une qualled 
in novelty and variety of designs, and unsurpassed in exquisite- 
ness of workmanship. Bright Stoves, with bronzed orna- 
ments, and two tete of bare, £2 l4e. to £5 10+.; ditto, with 
ormolu ornaments aud two sects of bars, £5 10+. to £12 12 
Bronsed Fenders complete, with standards, from 7s. to £3; 
Steel Fenders, from £2 15s. to £6; ditto, with rich orm 
ornamen'’s, from £23 15s to £7 7s.; Fire-lrons. from 14. 91. the 
set to £446, Sylvester's and other Patented Kadiating Stoves, 
and Kitchen Ranges equally low. 


— — —— 


LAMPS of all SORTS and PATTERNS.—The 
largest, as well as choicest, assortmentof PALMER'S MAG- 
NUM and other CANDLESTICKS, CAMPIIINE, AK AN, 
and SOLAR LAMPS, with all the latest improvements, and of 
the newest and most recherche patterns, in ormulu, Bohemian, 
end plein glass, or papier mache, in existence, ts at W. &, 
BURTON'S, where all the seaxonabie novelties are now selling. 

Palmer's Patent Candles marked“ Palmer"), 64d. per 
ly ; Englich Camphine, in ecaled cans, Se. 9d. per imperial 
gallon, 

The money returned forevery ar icle not approvedof. Detailed 
catalogues, with ergravings, us weil as of every ironmongery 
article, sent (per post) free. 


WILLIXMS. BURTON, 59, Oxford-street (cornerof Newmar- 
street), and No. I, Newman-strcet. 


ESTABLISHED IN WELUS-STREET, 1820, 


V OCHA CoOrFEE.— The great Speculation 

in the Coffee Market has again partially tub«lhehid: we 
Would call the attention of the Public and Families to the beat 
and most economical Kinde. Mountain bb rry Ceylon, the best, 
le. Id.; Pientatio, flue, be. 2d.; the beet, |e. 3, Java, the 
best, le. 30. Cota Ries, the best, le. di: the ehoieest Old 
Mochs, I- 6, per lb. Sold eleewhere ut le. kd. to 2 : ana 
seldom wb'ainable even at those extortionate prices, 


Puitirs and Co., 8, King William-*treet, Cty. 


\] USCATELS.—The large consignments of 
* Murcats is thie season en ben te offer th mom to Lhe 
Pubitata we ry low price, Cluurter-'oxee in aye resco ulaihing 
about cb, Ze . >; Fare Large Fruit 3.5 Finest, 3, 14. wer 
one bige: the prices for „od and fine rule Wiere@edenl aly 


lb, Fineet, iu boxes ecntaining about lbs., 7d. to Sd. per Ib, 


. Fit drum, ent dag about > iba, Spd, toGdd, per 


» Phictles ond Ca, 6, King Wijiam-street: City, 
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ECCLESIASTICAL AFFAIRS. 


PROSPECTS OF PROTESTANTISM. 


WE beg to call attention to another letter, in- 
serted elsewhere, from the pen of the Rev. J. P. 
Mursell, of Leicester. Respect for him dictated 
lengthened comment on his former communication 
—self-respect enjoins silence on this. Enough has 
now been written on both sides to aid the 2 — 
in a a conclusion—and neither he, nor we, 
we hope, feel disposed to collect the suffrages of 
mere partizanship. If anything which we have 
said has justly provoked the tone he holds to us in 
his present letter, we unfeignedly regret it—but to 
continue a discussion with one who can discern 
nothing in our reasonings but logomachies, sophis- 
tries, and fallacies, strikes us as very undesirable. 
That he and we differ rather widely on the subject 
of this Papal aggression is, to us, matter of sincere 
concern—but we fear the difference is not likely to 
be lessened by continuing the controversy in the 
strain it threatens to assume. We close it, there- 
fore, with this single observation—that through- 
out, we have submitted such arguments as ap- 
proved themselves to our judgment, in all sim- 
plicity, sincerity, and good faith—meaning by them 
neither more nor less than they fairly expressed— 
wishing them to be taken for what they were worth 
in the connexion in which they stood, and no more 
—and endeavouring, at least, to estimate them, not 
in the spirit of an advocate, but of a follower of 
truth. we have erred—of which others must be 
judges—our error has been one of judgment 
formed afver serious and conscientious reflection 
but whether this be the case or not, we retire from 
the strife with the most earnest desire that our 
readers ma t whatever of a personal nature 
may have it, and retain only what relates to 
the question in dispute. 


We promised a word or two, in our present 
number, on the prospects of Pro'estantism, viewed 
in connexion with the recent assaults made upon 
it by the Pope and his Cardinal. We shall redeem 
our pledge, and then, if we can, quit the topic, of 
which, we suspect, our readers are already heartily 
weary. And, lest our remarks should add fuel to 
a fire which we could wish had never been kindled, 
and in order, moreover, that their tone may be in 
— * with the genial character of the day, we 
shall throw them into a form of grateful reflection, 
ratber than of controversial disputation, and aim, 
in what we say, not at convincing opponents, but 
at strengthening the confidence and brightening 
the hopes of friends. 


No solid reason, we think, exists for harbouring 
the fear, or even the suspicion, that Popery, how- 
ever disguised, has laid hold of the sympathies of 
any but an extremely small fraction of our coun- 
trymen, or that it is likely todo so. Asa people, 
all our habits, most of our associations, and many 
of our national prejudices, repel its advances. We 
exercise every day the right of private judgment on 
matters both political and religious—and however 
forbearingly we may allow abuses to remain in 
being and activity, to which we have been long 
accustomed, that man or party who should dare to 


invoke law in an attempt to fetter our free- 


dom of opinion or speech would very speedily 
hear an under-growl of resolute dissatisfaction 
which nothing but madness would treat with in- 
difference. Our insular position has fostered in 
us an intense nationality. Foreign rule always 
presents itself to our minds as a shame and a 
degradation—and this, linked with the traditional 
and historical associations we have of the Papacy, 
may be fully relied on to frustrate any attempt of 
the present, or any future Pope of Rome, to bring 
us under his ecclesiastical sway. But we have 
something worthy of far more abundant confidence 
than this. Much as any or all of us may deplore 
the deficiencies of the truly religious life of our 
times, none of us, we apprehend, would fear to 
trust it against the subtlest machinations, or the 
most formidable efforts, of the whole congregation 
of the Propaganda. If, in the time of James the 
Second, the Protestant feeling of the country 
sufficed to explode the wiliest schemes of priests 
and statesmen for the re-establishment of Popery 
in these realms, and to depose and banish the 
monarch who abetted them, surely it is equal to 
such an achievement, end more, were it necessary, 
in our own day—for love of liberty, and sound 
religious faith, are far more widely diffused now 
than they were then. If the Pope and his 
creatures could only manuge to get hold of the 
temporal sword in this kingdom, we would 
not, assuredly, answer for his cautious use of it. 
But between that if, and the reality,-there are 
mountains of difficulty which it would take a 
stronger or a subtler than he to scale. Between 
him and any such contemplated object there is an 
incalculable amount of opposing interests, of en- 
lightened opinion, of national feeling, and of 
spiritual faith—all which combined would defy his 
efforts as insane, and defeat his project with 
facility. 

We have no misgiving as to the ultimate effect 
upon these obstacles to 3 of a mere extension 
of machinery. Neither the multiplication of cha- 
pels, nor the erection of conventual houses, nor 
the constitution of a hierarchy, strikes us as likely 
to alter greatly the mind of the English peo- 
ple, whilst that mind is open to all the in- 
fluences at present at work upon it. With 
our newspaper press, with our twenty thousand 
Protestant pulpits, with our aceumulated and 
still — oe literature, with our established 
habits of investigation and discussion, with our 
facilities for intercourse, interchange of thought, 
and organization, with our enterprising and inde- 
pendent spirit, with our ae and telegraphs, 
and penny post, we fancy it will be no very easy 
affair, by means of either Papal bulls, or Papal 
bishops, to impose upon us the leaden rule of the 
Roman Ponti. He will require better instru- 
ments than these for the accomplishment of his 
object—and if these were ever so well adapted to 
change the opinionsand character of the — 1 a 
ple, he will want more time than his system is likely 
to enjoy. We see, therefore, no ground for alarm at 
his present arrogance. He has not made himself 
stronger, nor Protestantism weaker, by the creation 
of ahierarchy, Doubtless, he thinks he has, for 
itis evident he is profoundly owen of the people 
whom he wishes to restore to hisfold. But that is 
no reason why we, who are not ignorsnt, should 
think so too. 

We cannot say, moreover, that we have very 
much fear of the despotic force which continental 

overnments might be ees but too willing to 
fend him forthe accomplishment of his designs. 
France, Italy, Austria, Southern Germany, may 
be regarded as ready to ally themselves with the 
Pope, ta queach the last spark of freedom in Eng- 
land. But What is the actual condition of these 
countries ? Why, their rulers have far more reason 
for alarm than we have. They are uppermost 


just now, but how long will they remain so? 

very one who watches continen litics may 
discern underneath the rigid surface of despotism, 
a spirit of democracy nourishing 1 and quietly 


husbanding its tremendous energies for another 
explosion. The Emperors, and Kings, and Pre- 
sidents. who strut the stage so proudly, are walking 
on the crust of a volcano boiling within with fiery 


and unquenchable — long beſore Pope 


or Cardinal can visibly change the aspect of 
society in England, an eruption will occur which 
will topple down thrones, and blow off tiaras and 
hats, and shiver into atoms the best-planned schemes 
of aggrandizement. They assist the Pope against 
us! pene have enough to do to hold their own. 
They make war upon us, and for the sake 
of the Papacy! Why, they dare not war 
with each other, lest their subjects should seize 
the occasion for getting rid of them. They know 
too well that in the event of any such attempt, 
England need but lift up a finger, and revolution 
would run as a magnetic shock through the entire 
continent. And of all the sovereigns who should 
dread that coming day of retribution, none has 
cause to dread it more than the Sovereign Pontiff, 
whose people literally pant for the hour of ven- 
geance, and, but for foreign bayonets, would even 
now be flying at the throats of their priestly op- 
pressors. No! no! We have no reason to dread 
any combination against us of despotic govern- 
ments, when the first step they take would place 
them front to front, not with Great Britain, but 
with their own enraged subjects. 

Carefully noting all the probabilities lying before 
us, we can discern no ground for rational appre- 
hension as to the prospects of Protestantism in 
this country. Viewed in its religious aspect, the 
resistance opposed to Papal encroachments is of 
too massive, solid, and tenacious a character to 
be frittered away by the action upon it of a few 
Cathedral establishments, upon the services of 
which, after the first blush of novelty has faded, 
none but the devotees of Rome are likely to attend, 
or by the attractive splendours of a hierarchy which 
will sink into comparative obscurity if not exalted 
into notice by the semblance of persecution. Looked 
at politically, we are quite sure that our Pro- 
testantism is in no danger from the recent pro- 
ceedings of the Pope—and that the state of the 
continent is much better adapted to make him 
tremble for his throne and tiara, than to excite in 
us a fear of the Inquisition. The public opinion 
of this country is in no danger of being altered by 
the operation of the Papal bull, nor of being sup- 
pressed by the despots with whom Pio Nono may 
ally himself. We have no — ee as to the 
safety either of our liberties, or our religion, so far, 
at least, as the subtlety or power of Rome is con- 
cerned. We would not, however, encourage su- 
pineness. We see no reason for abstaining from 
the active use of all moral means for exposing the 
real character, and the arrogant pretensions, of the 
Papal system, but many for increased exertion. 
But neither can we abet the merging of all Anti- 
state-church considerations, into merely Protes- 
tant ones, nor the adoption of precautions which, 
however we may justify them to our own minds, 
will be generally interpreted as an abandonment 
of our principles. * 

Once more we quit this topic. Very reluctantly 
did we come back to it, after having, as we 
imagined, taken our farewell of it. So far as we 
are concerned, we are resolved not to carry the 
discussion into the new year. There are some 
methods of action in which we can all cordially 
unite—and to these, as a fitting preparation for 
the Parliamentary session, we may, — „ invite 
the attention of our readers. We have faithfully 
delivered the 8 prescribed to us by con- 
science. We shall as cheerfully as possible submit 
to the painful annoyances which may be consc- 
quent thereon. But hope is steady and bright in 
our bosom. Time will cast new light on both 
sides of the controversy. Temporary misundr- 
standings will be cleared up. e differences of 
the i — not — 1 — will soon 
fade into oblivion. Al as learn to respect 
the independence which men banded together for 
a great object can tolerate among each other. 
The feverishness of feeling will abate. The 
wranglings of the hour will ‘cease, and hearts 
which are allied to each other by long and fond 
attachment to the same sacred cause, will still beat 
‘in unison when the disturbing influences of this 


Papal affair no longer operate. Perhaps we all 
need a little more exercise in mutual ce. 
Let us try and practise it! The time is not far 


distant, it appears to us, when united action will 
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was to 22 22 om 9 
the esleyans, ndepen ts, P * an every 
other denomination. He met a woman the other 
day who said, How about the Pope?“ He replied, 
„% You need not mind him, as he will not interfere 
with you.” She continued, The Squire has been 
— with a petition, and said the Pope wanted to 
deprive the Queen of her crown. The ‘Squire asked 
a man to sign it, who said he would not, as the 
Pope did not signify to him. Then,“ says the 
Squire, ‘ you may go to the Pope for your beef at 
Christmas, for you shall have none here [hear 
and — Now this was 1 and there 
was too much of it in this country already. The 
Rev. W. Robinson rose to second the memorial, as 
he perfectly agreed with it. What need was there 
of all this cry about Popery? Why this setting up 
this man of straw to kick him down again? The 
Catholics bad their chapels, and he supposed no one 
would say, “Shut them 2 They held mass in 
those chapels, so they must have priests; and if they 
had priests they must have bishops; and what did it 
matter whether they were called bishops or vicars- 
apostolic? for their powers were just the same; and 
if a law was passed to take away the title they 
would again assume that of vicar-apostolic, and 
their power over their churches would still be the 
same. The two memorials were then read by the 
Chairman, after which he put to the meeting the 
amended one as proposed by Mr. H. Toller. A show 
of hands was then taken, when a forest of hands 
arose 9s if by magic. The other was put, when not 
more than fifty were held up. The Chairman said, 
in justice to his office, he must say the amendment 
was carried. This announcement was received with 
tremendous cheering, which lasted some time. The 
proceedings [of this singular meeting—the above 
sketch of which we have abridged from the Leicester- 
shire Mercury—closed with a vote of thanks to the 
Chairman, who said in reply, he believed it was to 
the fostering care of the Church of England that 
Dissenters owed their security ; and that, if Popery 
should obtain the ascendency, they would be the 
first to cry out — it. A meeting was held in 
the Town-hall, Cambridge, on Tuesday; the Mayor 
in the chair. Alderman Fawcett moved, and Mr. 
W. G. Ashton (a Dissenter), seconded, the first re- 
solution, describing the Papal rescript as an un- 
warrantable attack on the prerogative of the Crown 
and the powers of Parliament, as well as a gross 
infringement of the spirit, if not of the letter, of the 
British constitution.“ The Rev. Mr. Bubier (Inde- 
pendent) rose to move an amendment: 


He was sorry he could not agree in the resolution, and 
he would state his reasons in a few words, not likely to 
raise unpleasant feeling. He would not treat the ques- 
tion as one between Church and State, though some cry 
of that kind had been heard in the room; for he felt 
that a meeting of Protestants proposing to take steps 
in a matter of this kind should, if possible, meet the 
feelings of all who were really Protestants [hear, hear). 
But the resolution before the meeting contained one sen- 
tence which no consistent Protestant Nonconformist 
could subscribe. The ecclesiastical arrangements of the 
Pope were stated to be an infringement of, and an un- 
warrantable attack upon, the prerogative of the Crown 

hear, and interruption]. Members of the Church of 

ngland might consistently think so; but they must 
allow Nonconformists to have their own deep conviction 
thet no ecclesiastical arrangements, by any Church or 
any power, could be an attack upon the prerogative of 
the Crown, because, by their very existence as Noncon- 
formists, they did protest that the prerogative of the 
Crown did not extendto matters ecclesiastical [cheers 
and noises}. This was no question of right as between 
Dissenters and Churchmen; but it was professed that 
the meeting was assembled asa united meeting of Pro- 
testants, yet the first resolution was such that no Non- 
conformist could vote for it without infringing the very 
principle of his dissent [great uproar]. He knew his 
own principles as a Nonconformist better than those who 
cried out, and he must be allowed to state them fairly. 
This Papal aggression put before the people a great re- 
ligious question, in which he was entirely at one with 
the most devoted members of the Church of England. 
Some would entirely deprecate the introduction of re- 
ligious questions, but to him the movement was very 
suggestive, as showing how the teaching of some in the 
Chureh was doing the work of Rome. 


After some observations upon this point, which it 
was difficult to comprehend amid the noise that 
was going on, the speaker reverted to the resolution, 
and expressed a wish that some one would state 
plainly and simply in whut way the prerogative 
of the Queen had been attacked by the Papa! bull! 
Mr. Ald. Fawcett said by conferring English titles 
on the nominees of Nome, who owed allegiance to 
the 1 of this country. Mr. Bubier re- 
sumed :— 


These were ecclesiastical titles in a Church which we 
bad tolerated; and the Bishop of Norwich said that 
toleration involved that we should permit the Roman 
Catholics such offices with such rank as they might 
think it necessary, in accordance with thelr eccle- 
siastical order, to appoint (hear, hear]. But it was ob- 
ected that the titles were territorial. No principle was 
nvolved in the names given to the Bishops of me ; 
if there was a competency to appoint bishops, the mere 
question of title involved no new principle. There was 
nothing in the business more respectable than jealousy, 
and as a Nonconformist he was not inclined to take part 
in a mere squabble about titles (hear, and hisses l. He 
knew not what was the attack on the powers of Parlia- 
ment made by the letter of the Pope. Would some 
entleman state, in few and simple words, what 
iberty was infringed, what legislative power was 
restricted ? f he could get a fair answer to 
that question, instead of that world of senseless 
declamation— [a storm of hisses drowned the rest 
of the sentence, and for some minutes the room was a 
scene of disorder. It was long before the speaker was 
allowed to 2 He complained of being misinter- 
preted, and said he meant to express that instead of a 


clear answer to questions which might have tended to 


| produce conviction, the general feeling was expressing 


tself in declamation (“ senseless,” and cries of 
“shame,” &c.] Stop a moment—was expressing itself 
in declamation, which, wanting the answer, seemed to 
him senseless ( Ob, — 4 Failing to get an idea as to 
what was the liberty that had been infringed— 


Mr. Alderman Faweett said that he felt he had 
been indirectly called upon to answer; but he was 
led to sup that what he said was “ senseless.”’ 

Mr. Bubier disclaimed the application of the term 
to Mr. Faweett. 

Mr. Ald. Fawcett was going to add that Mr. Bu- 
bier’s former explanation of his meaning was satis- 
factory, and he was only waiting for a pause to 
answer his second question. He would suggest that 
Mr. Bubier was confounding prerogative with supre- 
macy; but he (Mr. F.) never mentioned the word 
supremacy, because it would have been out of place 
in a mixed meeting. The powers of Parliament 
were to uphold the prerogative of the Crown and to 
enact laws. 

Mr. Bubier:— Well, what did the rescript do to 
prevent Parliament from upholding the prerogative 
of the Crown or enacting laws? 

Mr. Ald. Fawcett :—It violated the Act of 1829. 
Mr. Bubier :—No, emphatically not [uproar]. The 
appointment of bishops by the Pope, without the 
consent of the Queen, and without sending the letter 
appointing them through the authorities of this 
country, was to be ascribed to the fact that we have 
no diplomatic relations with Rome. [“ We don't 
want any, and won't have them.“ 

Mr. Ald. Fawcett said we had diplomatic rela- 
tions with Rome, but the agent of Rome was not 
allowed to be a priest. 

Mr. Bubier repeated that there was no representa- 
tive of the Pope at this Court, and therefore we had 
in fact no diplomatic relations with Rome, and this 
was the simple reas on why the appointment 
was made without communication with English 
authorities. In his opposition to the resolution, he 
had introduced no question between Church and 
Dissent; he dealt with it simply as a question of the 
liberty which all had a right to enjoy to such 
ecclesiastical arrangements in their own Church as 
in their view the necessities of their Church re- 
quired. In conclusion he proposed the following 
amendment :— 

That this meeting is of opinion that any interference with 
the religious opinions, discipline, or ecclesiastical arrangements 
of any of her Majesty’s subjects, would be a violation of the 
rights of conscience, and contrary to the principles of civil and 
religious liberty, and this meeting, therefore, protests against 
such interference. 

Mr. George Cockerell, in seconding the amend- 
ment, warned his fellow-Dissenters not to be parties 
to this insertion of the thin end of the wedge ; let 
them recollect the Acts to the passing of which they 

were parties in the days of James the Second, and 
which, though they were told that they were only 
intended to operate against Popery, were soon turned 
against the Dissenters, and had only been lately re- 
pealed. When the amendment was put, about a 
third of the meeting held up their hands for it. Mr. 
H. S. Foster moved, and Mr. Charles Balls seconded, 
the next resolution, calling for the speedy adoption 
of such legislative measures as shall distinctly 
mark a firm determination to resist this proved usur- 
pation of power; such measures, however, being in 
perfect consistency with the principles of civil and 
religious liberty.” To this an amendment was 
moved by Mr. Henry all, “a Chartist orator, 
„That in the opinion of this meeting, the appoint- 
ment of a Roman Catholic hierarchy does not re- 
quire any legislative interference.” He complained 
that the working classes had not been fairly appealed 
toon this question, and intimated what would be 
their probable decision when called upon to pro- 
nounce. He was seconded by Mr. Bradfield. The 
amendment was negatived, and Mr. Richurd Foster 
proposed the address to the Queen.——At a public 
meeting of the inhabitants of the town of St. Ives, 
it was resolved, by an overwhelming majority, on 
the motion of Thomas Coates, Esq.— 


That the principle of complete religious and political freedom 
for all subjects of the British Crown ought to preserved in- 
violate; and though reriously apprehensive of the influence 
which may be acquired by the establishment of a Papal hier r- 
chy in England, and regarding Romaniem with intense dis- 
approbation, this meeting is of opinion, that the recent appoint- 
ment by the Roman Pontiff of an Archbishop with a provincial 
title, is ecclesiastic only ; and that, therefore, the invocation of 
the civil power to restrain it isan error; the consequences of 
which those who commit themselvis to may have cause to 
deprecate; the attempts of the Romanists to propagate their 
«ystem ought to be, and must be oppored—not judicial y—not 
by forceful interdyts— but by all the moral ard religi.us means 
that Coristianity calm reason suggest. 


——On Friday evening, the Dissenters of Stansfield, 
Sussex, held a ting in the Independent Chapel, 
the Rev. T. Sowter, minister of the place, in the 
chair, when the fallowing resolutions were unani- 
mously passed: oved by Rev. Mr. Harris, se- 
— by Rev. Mr. Nicklin :— 


That this mec ting according to every man the right to wor- 
ship God agreeably to the dictates of hisown conscience, would 
nevertheless deprecate the ev'le, the aims, and onward move- 
ments of Popery as being unfavourable to free inqu'ry in re- 
ligious and general truth, and adverse to menta’, social, civil, 
and religious freedom. 


Moved by Mr. S. B. Johnson, seconded by Mr. W. 
Everard :— . 

That thie weeting considers that the present operations of 
Popery in this country are traceable to the following sources :— 
to the semi-P.pish principles and practices of a large portion of 
the —.— the Englieh Church—to the existence of a riebly 
endowed testant Church, and tothe conduct of our Govera- 
ment in patron zing. by endowments and otherwise, the Roman 
Catholics both in Ireland and the colonies. 


Moved by Rev. J. Kutter, seconded by Rev. H. 
Coleman: 

That this meeting is of opinion that the most eff ctual means 
of repressing the wovements of Popery are the diffusion of re- 


ligious instruction among the young, the full exhibition of 
scriptural truth amongst all claeser, and the entire withdraw- 


ment of all State bh 
2 22 whether iu fayeur of Popery, or of any 


Miu, 


——The Rev. B. Parsons, of Ebley, has delivered a 
— . lecture at the Town-hall, Wooton- 
under-Edge, on “ The Civil and Ecclesiastical 
Tyranny“of the Pope; the — of Lord John 
Russell and the Protestants an the Supremacy of 
the Queen.” The lecture was listened to through- 
out with the greatest attention, by a very large and 
respectable audience, who * — testified, by 
2 their sympathy with the rev. gentleman’s 
v . After the lecture, a strong Anti state-church 
resolution was 1 Mr. Handel Cossham, of 
Wick war; and seconded by Mr. John White, of 
Wooton-under-edge, and carried with only one or 
two dissentient voices.—— At Croydon, a disgrace- 
fully costly ‘demonstration of Protestant feeling 
was made on Tuesday evening, and witnessed by 
eight or ten thousand people. A large procession 
was formed, consisting of seven men in armour, 
each having a battle-axe or a cross in his hand; a 
vast number of Romish priests, each couple being 
2 by a number of men carrying flaming flam- 

eaux; then came a similar muster of men dressed 
as monks, and some dozen other parties carrying 
burning links ; these were succeeded by six men in 
the garb of gray friars, and a person wearing the 
costume of a sister of mercy, who was mounted on a 
jackass. The splendid band belonging to the Addis- 
combe cadets was interspersed at equal distances in 
the procession, whilst two vans followed in the rear, 
one containing a representation of the Pope, twelve 
feet high, and the other containing a likeness of 
his eminence the Cardinal, six feet in height. Large 
banners, nearly the width of the carriage-road, were 
borne | men, containing the following inscriptions: 
—** God save the Queen,” No Puseyism,“ No 
Popery,” No mummeries, England expects 
that this day every man will do his duty.“ Several 
hundred torch-bearers having joined the procession, 
it started towards the railway-station, and then 
passed through the principal thoroughfares to the 
extreme end of the town, and finally made for 
Duppas-hill, a piece of ground similar to Epsom 
race-course. In the middle of the hill, a gallows, 
thirty feet high, was erected, under and around 
which four thousand faggots were placed, and nearly 
one hundred tar barrels. The effigies of the Pope 
and Cardinal Wiseman were then hoisted into the 
air, whilst the shouting and clapping of hands was 
quite deafening. The band then struck up“ God 
save the Queen,“ which was responded to by the 
many thousands present joining in the choruses, 
Some twenty or thirty men applied their burning 
links to the combustible matter under the two 
effigies, and in an instant afterwards a blaze shot 
forth that lighted up the country for miles round. 
In a very brief period the two figures became 
ignited, when one general cry of * bravo echoed 
through the district. The effigies having been con- 
sumed, the band struck up See the conquering 
hero comes. Some hundred pounds’ worth of 
fireworks were afterwards discharged round the 
smouldering embers of his Holiness. 


GREAT ANTI-STATE-CHURCH AND ANTI-PAPAL MEETING 
IN EDINBURGH, 


(Abridged from the Scotsman.) 


On Thursday night a public meeting, called by 
the Directors of the Scottish Anti-state-church 
Association, was held in the Music-hall, to take 
into consideration the duty of Dissenters at the pre- 
sent crisis.“ The admission was by ticket, and the 
hall was filled. 

Previous to the meeting, the Directors of the As- 
sociation, the parties who were to take part in the 
proceedings, and those invited to the platform, held 
a conference in the ante-room. At that private 
meeting, Mr. Duncan M‘Laren said he had just had 
an opportunity of perusing the resolutions that were 
to be submitted to the meeting; and he must say, 
that he thought it would tend to compromise the 
position which they held as Dissenters, if they were 
to go forth to the public resting their cause on such 
resolutions. He objected to them, in the first place 
because they were too long and too much involved; 
and, in the next place, he objected to them because 
Popery, and almost nothing but Popery, ran 
through the whole of them. To amend them he 
thought would be impossible; and, as it was im- 
possible at that time, being about five minutes 
to the hour at which the proceedings of the meeting 
were to commence, to draw up a set of new reso- 
lutions, he would suggest that the series sub- 
mitted at a meeting of the Kilmarnock United 
Presbyterian Presbytery should be adopted in their 
stead. The opinions he had expressed were not held 
by himself alone, as he found, since entering the 
room, that every one with whom he had conversed 
entertained precisely the same views in regard to the 
resolutions. If the resolutions were to go in their 
present shape to the meeting, he must make his bow 
and leave. The Rev. J. R. Campbell said it was too 
late now to enter into Mr. M“Laren's proposition. 
Tne time was too limited to draw up new resolu- 
tions: and, as the speakers had all framed their 
speeches upon the resolutions as they at present 
stood, it would not be fair to these gentlemen to 
substitute for them the resolutions of the Kilmarnock 
Presbytery. Ile (Mr. Campbell) did not agree with 
all that was contained in the resolutions that were 

to be submitted to the meeting; but he 
thought, on such an occasion, they ought all to take 
and give a little, The Rev. Dr. Johnstone, of Lime- 
kilns, said he agreed generally with the resolutions, 
and was prepared, for one, to go with them to the 
meeting. Mr. W. Duncan sugge-ted a few altera- 
tions. ‘These were confined chiefly to the softening 
down of some of the expressions used in reference 
to Popery. They were at once agreed to, and the 
matter then dropped. In connexion with the sub- 
ject, we subjoin the following letter from Thomas 
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Russell, Esq., to Mr. W. Duncan, Vice-Pre- 
sident of the Scottish Anti-state- church Asso- 


ciation :— 
Einburgh, 
My Duan Sin.—I here g*, Dee. 18, 1850 


Scottish Anti-state-church Association. 


of Chure 
now raging throughout the coun 


incidentally adverted to, instead of oceupying the 
ground which, I conceive, they are entitled to hold. 


the present movement. I have 


prevail. l am, &e., 
Tos. Russert. 

P.S.—Since writing the above, I have learned that several 
members of committee sympathize with the views I have thus 
bricfly expresred.—T. R. 

Mr. Witttam Duwncay, S. S. C., was called to the 
chair; and the Rev. Dr. Brown, of Dalkeith, com- 
menced the proceedings with prayer. 

The Cuatrman in the course of his opening re- 
marks, said :— 


While they were not there for the purpose of advo- 
cating intolerant measures against Roman Catholics, or 
standing by the Queen's supremacy, or approving of the 
position of the English clergy, they were there calmly, 
deliberately, and with all the — they could 
bring to bear upon the subject, to consider the nature 
and character of the Papal system in its religious and 
political aspects—the cause, the object, and the ten- 
dency of the present movement on the part of the Pope 
—the relation which Popery holds to the Government 
and people of this country—and the equity and political 
justice which exist for having this relation dissolved, in 
60 far as the national funds either here or in the colo- 
nies are employed to support its seminaries, or its 
bishops, or its priests [cheers]—and while he said this, 
he felt bound to add that the same equity and political 
justice demanded to the same extent the dissolution of 
the relation subsisting between the State and every Pro- 
testant Church in the land [cheers]. 


The Chairman then rea a note from the Rev. Dr. 
John Brown, which, after stating that he had been 
confined to bed for three days with an attack of 
lumbago, went on to say that it never was of more 
importance that Protestant Dissenters should clearly 
see, and unequivocally avow, the position they 
occupy in reference to a great public question; and 
perhaps seldom has there occurred a more fit oppor- 
tunity for pressing on the attention of the country 
and its rulers those principles and measures which 
can alone secure the interests of religious truth, civil 
freedom, and public tranquillity.’ It was also 
also stated that apologies had been received from the 
Rev. Dr. Alexander and from several members of 
the Town Council. 

The Rev. Dr. Warptaw, who was received with 
applause, then moved the first resolution, which was 
as follows :— 

That the Church's accepting ef civil sanction and endowment, 
and thus submitting to civil control, in the begiuning of the 
fourth century, as it indicuted a departure from Apostolic purity 
and simplicity, led to still grosser abuses and corruptions, so as 
in no long time to enable the ponuffs of Rome to rear a system 
of mixed rule, exhibiting the union of Church and State in one 
of i's woret forms; and has been, during fifteen centu ies, and 
continues to be, directly and indirectiy, productive, to an im- 
measurab'e extent, of misgovernment, war, persecution, and 
obstruction to tte progress of Christianity, and the advance- 
ment of civilization. 

He said he delighted in taking common ground with 
his feilow-Protestants, when, as on the present occasion, 
such ground could be taken without any compromise of 
his own principles. But he could not see why that 
should prevent them from taking their own peculiar 
ground atthe same time. Why not both? Was it not 
right that they should endeavour to free themselves, as 
a people, from the Popery of Protestantism, that tbus 
their Protestantism might be the purer and their security 
from Popery.the firmer? [applause ] He would not be 
guilty of an injustice so palpable as to place the two 
systems on a level; but still there was a principle com- 
mon to both—namely, the Church and State Uhion prin- 
ciple [hear, hear]. ‘lo his mind the Papal aggression 
should be viewed as embracing both the secular and the 
sviritual, The Poe wanted back the power he lost, and 
that power was supremaey, both secular and spiritual, 
over king and people. And who can doubt that be 
aimed at having the con under his feet, ss well as the 
tiara on his brow? [cheers.] Shall he have his aim? 
Protestant England and Scotland united in saying, with 
a voice of thunder, No! [loud applause] One of the 
means by which they would seek to effect their purpose 
was to do away with the principle of spiritual supremacy 
altogether [bear, hear]. Let them not be charged with 
seeking to rub the British Crown of one of its jewels 
when they thus avowed their desite to cancel tne spi- 
ritual supremacy. Li they sought to displace this j:wel 
from the British Crown, let her Majesty give them credit 
for saying that it was only to restore it whence it should 
never have been withdrawn—the cr wa of the King o. 
k ngs [cheers]. lt was got from the Pope—it was worthy 
of Popery, but it was not worthy of Protestantism [hear]. 
With regard to the present movement, there was the 
con'rast of an extreme alarm to an eatreme indificrence. 
He believed the former was far the safer. No mau who 
kuew its history would believe that Popery was altered 
or modified; for it hid ever vaunted its infallibility and 
perlectiou. As to the light of the 19:h century he was 
not without confidence; but when he considered the 
tacti»s of Re ne it was not such a confidence as amoun- 
ted to aciual security (hear. Let them do away with 
Foy al supremacy, and Cuurtfavour, and civil distinction, 


resign i" “ — 1 of the 
ave uced to 
take this step chicfly because I cannot approve of the resolu - 
tions which have been adopted by the Association on the sub. 
ject of the s>-called Papal aggression, with a view of being 
submitted to the public meeting to-morrow. The evils of State- 
Churchism, as it appears to my mind, is the great lerson forced 
upon our attention by recent events. Dissenters, therefore, are 
1 called upon at this joneture to denounce the alliance 
and State as the prolific — of the flerce conflict 

True Protestantism, or 

in other words, Bible Christianity, bas nothing to fear rom 
Roman Catholiciem, or any other form of religion, so long as il 
i: not backed by the civil power. Let Christianity be freed from 
all magisterial interference or control—let her only have “a 
feir field and no favour,” and she will be, as in the days of her 
pristine vigour, more than a match for all her foes. Such being 
my views, I cannot approve of the resolutions in question, inas- 
much as the evils of Civil Establishments of religion sre only 
rominent 
am ſorti- 
fied in the opinion I have formed of the character of the reso- 
jutions from the fact, that some of the gentlemen who are to 
support them by their speeches to-morrow, have been hitherto 
publicly identified with the “y - Church party in relation to 
© presumption to think that 

a sounder policy than that indicated by the resolutions will soon 


was gone. They would thus far effect a most desirable 
end, the shutting out of the world from the Church. 
Let all forms and professions of religion be placed on the 
same footing—([cheers]—and with this let them have te- 
ligious equality—a free Bible—a free church—a free 
purse—a free tongue—a free pen—and a free press, and 
Pope, Bishops, and Cardinals, might do their worst 
[great cheering}. 


The Rev. Mr. M Gavtx, of Dundee, seconded the 
resolution in along and able speech. He held that 
truth was impregnable when defended by its own 
weapons ; and that, seeking no favour for themselves, 
they scorned to seek the infliction of any civil wrong 
on their Roman Catholic brethren. 

The Rev. J. R. Caursstt, of Albany-street 
Chapel, then moved the next resolution as follows : — 

That Popery, from its crrors, supersti lon, and tyranny, is 
most injerious to the religious, civil, and moral interests of a 
commuuity; and that whatever iadicates its progress must ex. 


eite deep regret and serious alarm in every enlightened friend of 
religion, morality, or freedom. 


Councillor Gray seconded the resolution, which 
was cordia!ly adopted. 

The Rev. Dr. Jounstonz (Limekilns) moved the 
next resolution :— 

That this meeting cannot but regard the recent division of 
England, by the Pope, into — 1 * | sees, and the appointment 
of a cardinal archbishop bishops, td territorial districts 
and local titles, which bas excited such general indignation, as 


the natural result of the arr t and en ing spirit of the 
Papal system, encouraged ond waisted by — given 
by a portion of the Church of England to the principles and 
practices of the Church of Rome—by the Britien Parl nts 
liberal enduwment of a seminary for the e ue ion of Popish 

lests—as civil rank—and especially by the disposition mant- 
ested by mem ers of the Governu.ent to t endowments to 
the Popish Church, and even to give a piace in the House of 
Lords to representatives of heir hieraroby. 


He said the question before the meeting was not whe- 
ther the doctrines of the Roman Catholic Church were 
true or false, neither was it whether Roman Catholics 
should be allowed to preach and teach their dogmas, 
however pernicious and false they, as Protestants, be- 
lieved them to be. No one had directly proposed to 
repeal the Toleration Act; and he would hope there 
was no serious intention, in any quarter, to interfere 
with the pertect liberty to which all were entitled of 
maintaining and spreading their religious opinions. 
Some things, however, had been uttered, the echoes of 
which were yet lingering about the corners of this hall ; 
and some things have been written (as witness the 
letter of Lord Winchelsea) which were rather ominous, 
as if it might be necessary to check oy the strong 
arm of the magistrate the progress of heresy; but 
he could not persuade himself that there was 
anywhere a deliberate intention to resort to such 
weapons. The question was not whether, if Popery 
were to gain the ascendency, our civil liberties would be 
imperilled, and the sword of persecution again drawn. 
On these points neituer the past history of this sys- 
tem, nor its present procedure in those countries where 
it enjoyed power, permitted us to entertain any doubt. 
But, then, persecution inheres in all churches that are 
allied to the State, and the extent to which it is carried 
depends, not on the tender mercies of the dominant 
Church, but on the spirit of the age, the condition of 
society, and the numbers and power of Dissenters [loud 
cheers). The question was not whether the Pope should 
be allowed to divide England into districts, and appoint 
ecclesiastics to superintend them. Fur a century and 
a half he had been allowed, without outcry or oppo- 
sition, to divide England into four districts, more 
recently into eight, and Scotland into three, and to 
appoint bishops, deriving their titles from distant 
and infidel cities, to bear rule in each of these dis- 
tricts. Once more, the question was not whether 
the Queen's coclesiastical supremacy has been in- 
vaded. Whether the Pope or the Queen be supreme 
head of the Church was a dispute in which, as 
Protestant Dissenters, they could take no part. 
What, then, was the matter in dispute? Is it this-- 
Whether the Pupe shall be permitted to divide Eng- 
land into twelve districts instead of eight, instead 
of calling them districts to call them dioceses, and 
to give titles to the bishops he appoints from places 
within the dioceses instead of from places in Asia- 
Minor or Palestine? If this be the sole matter in 
dispute, it certainly does not, at first view, appear 
to be of great importance, or to warrant the alarm aud 

itation which it has excited [cheers]. Are not 
all religious parties permitted to take to themselves such 
titles or to call themselves by such names as they please ? 
Do not other churches act in the same manner? The 
Free Church pronounces itself to be the Church of 
Scotland, and divides Scotland, not into districts, but 
into parishes, presbyteries, ani synods, pring to each 
of these the names already appropriated to the Esta- 
blished Church. The United Presbyterian Church 
claimed, when its ministers were but four, to be the 
Church of Scotland.“ It, too, divides the country into 
districts, gives to its ministers local desigaations, aud 
sets up its courts for the trial of ecclesiastical causes. 
Besides, we have among us an Episcopal Church which 
holds Presbyterian orders to be no orders, divides Scot- 
land into sees, sets over them bishops with local titles, 
and invests them with full spiritual powers and jurisdic- 
tion. It should ever be remembered that there is a wide 
difference between a bishop nominated by the Queen 
aud one nominated by the Pope (hear, hear]. When 
the Queen appoibts a bishop, she appoints one who shall 
“tythe and toll,“ who shall reside in a palace, who 
sball enjoy a princely revenue, and shall raise his 
mitred head in Court and Parliament, The Pope 
may appoint a bishop, but, alas! he can neither 
„tythe nor toll; if he reside in a palace, his flock 
must build it; if he enjoy a princely revenue, his fluck 
must furnish it; and if be appear at Court, or in Parlia- 
ment, it must be by (he summons of the Sovereign or of 
the nation [applause]. At ao early perivu of the Keſor- 
mation in Scutiand, i was ruled that, during the mino- 
rity of the Sovereign, bishops should be allowed to con- 
tinue in the Church, and that ne change should be made 
ia the extent of their dioceses. There were only two 
small matiers in which they differed trom the old bishops. 
The one was, that they did not possess their revenues, 
the nobility having seized upon the Chureu lands and 
revenues, Our forefathers called these bishops Tulchan 
Bishops. A tulchan’’ is a calf skin stuffed with straw, 
get up to make the cow give her milk more freely [great 


. 

| Pope's bishops are but Tulchan Bishops—ealé-skin and 
straw bishops—figures set up to make the cow give her 
milk more freely [great laughter]. Should an attemps 
be made to prohibit, by a * statute, the 3 

of these Tulchans, the result will be as it has ever 

in such cases. Henty VIII. not only erased the name 
of the Pope from the mass-book, but also forbade its in- 
troduction into any new book that might be printed in 
his dominions, and enjoined that it id be carefull 
blotted out of every old book that was sold. As if,” 
adds the historian Hume, such could abolish 
the name from the language, or as if such persecution 


did not imprint it more strongly in the of the 
—— loheerel. Forbid by statute that Nicholas 

Viseman shall be called Cardinal Arch of West- 
minster, or that Dr. Ullathorne shall be called Bishop of 


Birmingham, and you but imprint these titles in the 
memories of their people, and make them tenfold more 
a cardinal and a bishop [loud cheers]. Is there, then, 
no cause whatever for alarm? and can no reason 
be assigned for the irritation and tumult which this pro- 
cecding has ocoarioned? Far was he from thinking that 
there is no cause for? em in the aggressive movements 
of Popery, and m “islous was he that, instead of 
being engrossed with mere leather and prunella of 
the matter, the atten@iaaof the community should be 
fixed upon its real There was cause for 
alarm [hear, hear). was cause for alarm in 
the ignorance of large masses of the population, 
both in our manufacturing towns and rural dis- 
tricts, for Popery was the religion of orance. 
There was also cause for alarm in the Tractarianism of 
a considerable portion of the clergy of the Church of 
England. If the Queen and the Government permit 

rsons who are Papists in all but the name, to remain 
n the Church of England, and to minister at her altars, 
their opposition to Cardinal Wiseman and his suffragans 
will prove only a delusion, a mockery, and a snare (loud 
cheers]. But more than this must be done; the evil 
must traced to its source, the fountain must be 
purified. Oxford and Cambridge must be rendered 
national institutions. The government of them must 
no longer be banded over to ecclesiastics, under whose 
management they have become nurseries of Romanism, 
intolerance, and bigotry; and means must be foand to 
throw open to all classes the advantages which these 
seats of learning are capable of imparting [continued 
applause}. Oace more, there is cause for alarm in the 
well-known disposition of the leading statesmen of this 
country to endow Popery. The Rev. Doctor, in proof of 
this, made several quota ions from the speeches of Lord 
John Russell, Sir George Grey, Lord Monteagle, &c., 
after which he went on to say that what was needed was 
that the country should constrain the Government, and 
statesmen of all classes, to retrace their 5 and re- 
nounce for ever the project of endowing the Roman 
Catholic Church, and not the Roman Catholic Church 
only, but any church or party whatsoever [tremendous 
cheering]. 


The Rev. Anprew THomson, on rising to second 
the resolution, was received wich mingled hisses and 
cheera, and cries of Traitor,“ *“* Turn-coat,”’ &. 
He said he looked on this Papal bull, however 
lightly some might de disposed to view it in some of 
its aspects, as part of a grand system of aggression 
on the part of Popery for extension and ag ise- 
ment in this country; and he was pereu that, 
had the Protestant Vissenters of the country been 
found sleeping on the present occasion, they would 
soon have had other steps of aggression more alarm- 
ing [cheers]. They must tell the Government, that 
British golu was not to be prostituted to the support 
of such a system; and they must tell Lord John 
Russell, that they accepted the noble letter of his as 
covering to some extent a multitude of past sins. 
[Loud cries of No, no,“ from the platform, und 
mingled hisses and cheers from the audience, which 
interrupted the speaker for several minutes.] He 
presumed he had been misundersteod. His meaning 
was, that they accepted that letter principally as a 
pledge on the part of Lord John Russell that he was 
determined now to reverse the steps he had alread 
taken (hear, and cheers], and that he was resolv 

to give them that truest evidence of sincere peni- 
tence, by reversing the steps he had already taken, 
and to acknowledge the world-wide distinction be- 
tween protecting an Catholics on the one hand, 
which they approved, and pampering and fostering 
Popery on the other [cheers], 

Vhen the Chairman put the resolution to the 
meeting, Dr. William Glover (the Chartist) rose to 


move an amendment, the object of which was not 
or ey | heard; and he 
e 


against 
Chairman put it to the meeting if he should be any 


longer heard, and as — decided in the negative, 
and as Dr. Glover ret 

called to eject him from the meeting, which they 
did. to be 
carried, 


rsisted in reading it 


loud murmurs of the audience, when the 


to yield, the police were 
The resolution was then declared 
The Rev. Dr. Youxo, of Perth, then moved the 


2 resolution, which he supported in a speech 
of some le 


ngth:— 
That this meeting is persuade’ that the oaly appropriate and 


effective mn aus jor couaveraciing Popery, as « system of error 
and superstition opposed to she word uf God, 

of the gospel—the circulation of the Holy Seripiures—ihe 
securiog of a sound education to all classes—and the ea 

tion of such churches in these lands as have been su to 
deb.sement and boodege by connexion w th the State; can take 
no p irt tu calling on the Crown W exercise the spiritual supremacy 
—a prerogative which, ia tneir estimation, inter eres with « 
divine righ , and the exercise of whic. the law of wleraion 
happily confives to that deoomiaatio: of Chri-tiausin Eoglind 


are the pressing 


whe have bartered their freedom for State support; 


cates any legisiative or legal interference with the liberty Waich 
every sect vught to en y of expressing their relizivus vianions 
and convictivas, and of conducting their religious worsbip aud 
adoinistration, sv long as they are un guilty of encroaching oa 
the civil end religious libe 
offence, shuuld be met wherever it vcours by « curable civil 


penalty. 


„ of others, which, be.ng « . 


Mr. James Pepprs, W.S., seconded the resolution, 
which was unanimously adopted. 

The Rev. Mr. Srezpman, of Stirling, moved the 
following resolution, Which was seconded by Mr, 
Dunvop, of Brocklochi!— 


ind the lure to ambition was gone—let them do away 
with State endowments, and the beit for covetousness 


— — 


laughter). So it is in this case. The Queen's bisbo 
1 princely, and Parliamentary bishops, 1 


That, adoring the beneficent wisdom which educes good from 


— — * 


* 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE PAPAL AGGRESSION. 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Dear Sir,—The state of my health, even were I ever 
so disposed, forbids me to attempt K, — 
notice of the first article in the Vonconſor mist of yester- 
day, headed, More Last Words.“ Indeed, it is obvious 
that we are in danger of merging the general features 
of the great subject in dispute, and giving to it a merely 
personal air, and 80 divesting the topic of all interest in 
the public mind. I have read very carefully, and with 
all candour, the article alluded to, and think it, with all 
deference, replete with fallacies. It has not, therefore, 
altered any opinion er sentiment I have entertained or 
expressed on the question to which it relates. As to the 
line of argument in my letter, it appears to me to remain 
unbroken. It was a device of the Sophists, to put all 
sorts of hypothetical meanings on the position advanced 
by an opponent, for the purpose of diverting attention 
from the simple point in debate—an art which many 
polemics of more modern time have turned to good 
account. Though you, Mr. Editor, are not & disciple of 
this school, yet in the present instance you remind one 
of it. In the only paragraph of your lengthened article 
of which I shall take notice—not because I think it the 
most vulnerable, but, rather, the most strange—you 
affect a perfect igncrance of what is meant by the state- 
ment, that it is the sole prerogative of the Queen to 
confer such distinctions in these realms.“ Your 
straightforward readers, unentangled in the meshes 
of logical subtleties, would understand the refer- 
ence to be to such distinctions as relate to the 

vestion in dispute; namely, national titles and 
dignities. That you should so far forget what is 
due to your position and to the understandings of 
your readers, as to attempt to confound these distine- 
tions with those which may obtain through etiquette, 
courtesy, or convenience, in the great social economy, is 
to me painfully surprising. The Nonconforming min- 
isters in this country ask no distinctions at the royal 
hands, and attach no more weight to tbe title accorded 
by custom to them in their high vocation, than those 
who may affect todespise them. They, I speak of them 
asa body, live far above the reach of the valgxr sneer, 
or of the more refined taunt. In the language of Robert 
Hall, true merit will draw lustre from reproach,” and 
on them while faithful to their trust, the poisoned 
arrow will fall pointless. Any attempt to associate 
them before the public eye, however covertly, with the 
arrogant assumptions of — 4 usurpers, re | pander 
to low and licentious tastes, but cannot fail to give 
offence to every honourable mind. You cite such cases 
as the Bishop of St. Andrews, and the Bishop of Glas- 

ow, and oddly enough would argue, that inasmcch as 


these officers do not exist by royal appointment, that it 
ia not the sole of the Queen to confer titles 
in these realms. ere may be reasons why these 


offices should be permitted, and even sanctioned, with- 
out an express exercise of the royal prerogative, 
and without giving the slightest pretext to the strange 
and preposterous inference, that therefore the Pope 
of Rome or any foreign potentate has, without consult- 
ing the authorities of the land, a right to ins*itu’e titles 
with territorial jurisdiction in this realm! As to dis- 
tinctions already conferred by the Pope in Ireland or 
eleewhere, by permission of, or without interraption from, 
the governing powers, what of thie? If politicians 
and statesmen, to compass their designs, have allowed 
violations of the Queen's prerogative in past instances, 
does that supersede that prerogative, and render it 
either absurd or unjust for a great people to fall back 
upon it, when in their estimation the encroachments of 
a foreign power are threatening the peace And setting at 
naught the laws of the land? Breause Sir Robert Peel 
or Lord John Russell may have done wrong in Ireland, 
is that any reason why we should all do wrong in Eng- 
land? The Ministers of the Crown have taken Roman 
atholicism into alliance with the State in some of our 
colonies, is that any argument why they should do the 
same at home? 

Divesting this aspect of the general subject of all ex- 
traneous encumbrances, I ask, without circumlocution 
or affected niceties— 

1. Whether it is, or whether it is not, the sole prero- 
ative of the Queen (as contradistinguished from all 
oreign potentates whatever) to confer such titles as 
those with which the Pope of Rome has, without leave 
or consent, invested his representative in these realms? 

2. Whether, if it be the sole prerogative of the Queen 
to confer such distinctions, the Pope of Romg, as a 

foreign power, has, or has not, in this instance invaded 
that prerogative? 

3. Whether the alleged insignificance of the overt act, 
founded on the assumed indifference of all such distine- 


tions, can, with 9 propriety, either in logic or in loyalty, 
be — in bar the violation of the great 2 
involved? 


4. Whether, if such violation of the Queen's preroga- 
tive has been committed, the people of England, espe- 
cially in view of the ultimate end sought by such 
violation, are not required indignantly to protest 
against it? 

I will here venture, Mr. Editor, one remark, viz., that 
if there should be found among your readers those who 
may choose to think lightly of the prerogatives of the 
Queen, an ordinary acquaintance with men and things 
will justify the inference, that they are precisely 
those persons who would be most tenaci us of their own. 

On a superficial view of the matter, the differences on 
this greatquestion which obtain in the Nonconforming 
community may appear unimportant, but I confess in 
looking thoughtfully upon the scene, I begin to think 
that they are full of significance and ominous of une x- 
pected resul's. 

A deeper chasm yawns between us, my dear Sir, 
than logomachies, ingenuities, or sophisms can fill up. 
An intelligent observer might well admonish us, as 
Nonconf. rmists, to study, — to seek to agree on, some 
common ples of action before we pretend to 
meddle with those of others. Ditlerent principles on 
a great a vital question are laid down, perfectly dis- 
tinct prémises assumed, diametrically opposite courses 
recommended, and the most antipodal results antici. 
pated by men of avowedly common fellowship of thought 
and action, This isa mystery. There is profound mean- 
ing in it. Time may solve it, but strange changes may 
attend its solution. 

In closing, as | hope, with these ſew lines, my corre- 


spondence with you, Mr. Editor, on this subject, allow 
me to say that it will give me — to unite with any 
and with all our Protestant fellow-subjects, in calling on 
our beloved Queen to defend her person and her realm 
from the usurpation of any foreign power, whatever dis- 
guise it assumes. am, yours sincerely, 
Thursday, Dec. 19, 1850. J. P. MuRse.tt. 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist, 


Dean S1*®,—I am getting very angry with you, and if 
the flames of my wrath do not reach you, take care they 
don't scorch the Nonconformist, What, and has it come 
to this? The Pope to find an apologist in Mr. Miall! 
They say the Jesuits are getting in everywhere, surely 
ope has not got among your types. ) 
You have shown, beyond all “ lingering of doubt,“ 
that a State Church is a monstrous iniquity. Of all 
forms it bas assumed in Europe, the Popish is the worst. 
Now, if the Episcopal form is bad, surely the Popish is 
no better. 

Now don't take sides with this mother of harlots ;” 
she is as wicked as sin and the devil can make her. In 
blackening the Bishop’s Church, you, in effect, whiten 
the Pope’s. They are both black alike, though not alike 
black, and ought to be taken to the place from whence 
"2 came, and there — —. 

hen the wrongs of the slave awoke the cry for his 
emancipation, numbers cried, ‘‘Oh! the white slave.“ 
When the Anti-corn-law League offered the people 
cheap bread, machinery is the evil,” said many. 
Now, don't place anything between the accursed system 
of Rome and a nation’s rebuke. The public mind has 
got for once into the right channel. It is a golden op- 
portunity; take advantage of it. Never was the nation 
and Church-people such willing hearers on the evils of 
a State Church. Lord Ashley, even, would “ rather 
worship with Lydia on the banks of the river, than in 
St. Barnabas’s Temple with a hundred surrpliced 
priests.” 

Give up stroking our Dissenting hair down, and 
— our fears, and telling us to be good children. 

Ve won't! The very smell of the Pope’s bull is enough. 
Now just listen to me for a moment, and hear how I 
reason. Black prelacy and black Popery are both black, 
and two blacks never made a white yet. Now suppose 
this second black comes, will it make the first any better? 
or suppose they act as rivals, out of two evils can you 
ever make a good? or a they agreed to divide 
the spoils between them, or the State chose to stand on 
two legs rather than one, and so place us between the 
fire of St. Paul's and St. Peter's, what better should we 
be? You talk of the Popish aggression as spiritual.“ 
Do call things by their right names. Take away the 
temporal, and where is the spiritual? Just as much as in 
the horns and hoofs of a Roman bull; and no more. In 
the overflowings of your charity you say Popery presents 
no“ new phase under this new move: only the slight 
difference of Popery in England and making England 
Popish; that's all. 

he apostle supposes that sin does exist, but de 
nounces its having the dominion. I can do with Popery 
as a passenger on board the ship, but when it asks the 
helm | say, No, thank 2 

Under Mears apostolic Popery exists in England as 
an exotic—but it requires the Canon Law, and a hier- 
archy, to make it indigenous; and we are asked to stand 
by, mild as a melon, while those Itallan gents with red 
stockings plant this upas tree, under whose deadly shade 
everything perishes. Indeed 

But it is said, these things sre necessary to full-blown 
Popery, and you infringe on the rights of your Cathelic 
fellow-subjects. I don’t want to do so; what I ask for 
myself, I grant to others. Dut will Popery, in the pleni- 
tude of its power, grant me equal liberty with itself ?— 
that’s the 232 Noto it cannot heip itself. But to 
deny what is a necessary part of any man’s religion is an 
injustice; then it was very naughty in our rulers to put 
down the burning of widows, and the destruction of 
parents and children in thé Ganges—they were neces- 
sary parts of Hindooism. As long as religion is 
spiritual only, let it move free as the winds; but, when 
it invades human life and liberty, my rights I place as a 
fence to its encroachments, and claim the right, as Pau! 
did. of citizenship. 

You say the mere shadow of Dr. Wiseman frightens 
the half of the Dissenters out of“ confidence in their 
Protestantism.“ No, indeed! But if Popery and liberty 
cannot co-exist, it is manifestly the duty of every man, 
not as a Protestant — oy but as a liberal, to preserve 
inalienable his birthright liberty. 

Popery, asit never was spiritual, cannot be liberal ; 
and, therefore, as it cannot come in the former character, 
it is dangerous in the latter. 

Now, Mr. Editor, give up schooling and scolding us 
into good manners towards this mother of harlots, we 
won't have her. She has the brand of heaven on her 
forehead. Her history is written in blood, and two of 
her noble lovers, the Duke of Norfolk and Lord Beau- 
mont, say her [coming here would be inconsistent with 
the rights and liberties of Englishmen, and the pre- 
rogatives of the Queen of these realms. Should you 
still flourish your editorial wand over our heads, and 
tell us it is all moonshine and a ghost story, by the 
blessed big toe of the Pope and the nail thereof, if 1 
don't take you on a pop visit to the Inquisition, or to 
the Pope's cells in Rome, and when you see liberty im- 
mured and in tears before you in those horrid dungeons, 
you'll come back with the horrors I know. 

As, in duty bound, yours, 
JaMES THE LEss. 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Dear Sin, — The stir occasioned by the resuscitation 
in this county of Romish Episcopacy in its complete 
form, has become more calm, though it must not be 
expected to subside before Parliament has assembled, 
and it is seen what tie powers that be“ intend to do. 
And now that the first violent ebullition is over, we can 
calculate, with some precision, its real import; which 
appears to be this—the Romanism in any form, and in 
every degree, is deeply distasteful to the English. So 
far forth as this has been made clear, no one can regret 
that this agitation has arisen; but most of your readers, 
with yourself, sir, must regret that Dissenters should, in 
so many instances, have been misled into such a forget- 
fulness of their peculiar principles, as to join with the 
officers and members of the State Church in invoking 
—— of legislative authority against the newly-made 
bishops, 
Yet it cannot be doubted that if, before the commotion 


has wholly ceased, and things assume their wonted air of 
tranquil iudifference, any plan for repressing their rooted 
abhorrence of the Papal system, and aiming by legiti- 
mate means at its complete overthrow, should be pro- 
posed, all who have intelligently taken up the position 
of Dissent, would gladly avail themselves of it and 
renounce the forbidden and unholy means which they 
have here and there too hastily resorted to. 

Mr. Childs’ letter, in your last number, seems to point 
out such a plan, and I beg leave to suggest it “ in 
rough' (as it were), hoping that it will be taken up and 
matured by others. 

The case stands thus :—thousands upon thousaads of 
our fellow-countrymen have not the Bible; in conse- 
quence of this want Romanism thrives; an adequate 
supply of the Scriptures to the people would deprive 
both Romanist and Romanizing priests of the very 
material of their late undoubted success; and the abo- 
lition of the Bible monopoly would secure such a supply. 

I do not think it needful to urge the essential injustice 
of this monopoly; that is seen and admitted by all. 
Nor would I direct attention to cheapness (though that 
cannot be assured, except by the destruction of the 
exclusive right of the royal patentee )—but to numbers; 
it being most remarkably the fact, in the case of the 
Bible, that, instead of the demand regulating the sup- 
ply, the more are printed, the more are sold. Nor is it 
necessary to insist upon the fact, which recent events in 
Italy have made flagrant, rather than atent—that 
Romanism cannot prosper when every one has the Holy 
Seriptures in his hand. The particulars of this state- 
ment of the case cannot be controverted. 

Now I wonld suggest that every one who feels bound 
to deliver his testimony against Romanism (and this 
obligation ought to be felt by all who know the truth of 
the Bible), should, either individually, or conjointly with 
his neighbours and associates, petition either her 
rm age OF the Parliament, for the entire and imme- 
diate abolition of the injurious restriction on the print- 
ing of the Sacred Scriptures, imposed by the letters 
patent granted to her Majesty's printers. 

Such petitions would be the purest expression of 
Dissent possible; they would directly, and in a truthful 
manner, attack the false system which the agitation 
seeks to destroy; and to have the Bible free in England 
would be a noble monument of a period of unparalleled 
excitement, which up to this moment seems likely to be 
commemorated by what our children, and our children’s 
children, must regard with unutterable disgust. 

I am, dear Sir, 
Yours very faithfully, 
A .DissENTER. 

London, 2\st Deo. 1650. 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Dear Sir,—Among the many things which have 
been said about what is called Papal aggression,” I 
have nowhere seen noticed a distinction which yet 
seems to me to be of use in determining the duty of 
Dissenters in reference to the matter. The term bin- 
is not a title of honour, but a title of office; it does not 
properly describe the rank of the person so called, but 
points out his function in the church, It is only as the 
result of State-churchism, and in connexion with State 
churches, that it is armed with secular authority, or in- 
vested with secular rank. Whilst, therefore, those who 
advocate State churches, and those whose idcas of reli- 

ion are tinctured with State-churchism, may naturally 

expected to memorialize the Queen to allow no one 
but herself to confer titles af Aonour in this country, 
those who repudiate the establishment of religion, and 
who wish to liberate, not only religion, but religious no- 
ticns, from the gelling influence of State bondage, are 
no more called upon to take action, or to“ resent the 
insult,” than if two town missionaries of different deno- 
minations were each to insist on being called “the 
missionary "’ of St. Giles or Bethual Green. 

I am, dear Sir, yours truly, 
Puitir GRroser. 


Edinburgh, December 20th, 1850. 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Sin, —Being one of that not very large number of 
individuals who call a spade a spade, I take the liberty 
of addressing you, to congratulate and thank you for 
the fact that the Nonconformist has not been frightened 
out of its propriety by the sudden alarm which has so 
generally fallen on the gentlemen of the press, and 
on the public in general, from the Prime Minister 
downwards. 

John Bull appears to have lost all faith (I hope only 
temporarily) in the principle he so often professess, in 
various ways, that Popery is to be oppos 1 by 
giving the Bible free course, and not by calling in the 
secular arm; and I am especially astonished that Pro 
testant Dissenters even appear for the moment to have 
forgotten this principle. 

John Bull professes that ell parts of the British do- 
minions deserve the same protection from the Govern- 
ment, and their inhabitants enjoy the same rights: how 
does he carry out this principle? He quietly allows 
the Government to recognise the rank of the Roman 
Catholic bishopsia Ireland, to give them precedence, 
and right of inspection in educational institutions; 
while in the colonies he not only recognises their rank 
and titles, but also pays them public money —— ; 
and said nothing while his Government actually 
attempted to endow them permanently, by prohibiting 
the Colonists from ever withdrawing the grants! (a 
tyrannical attempt which I hope and believe thie Colo- 
nists will know how to deal with when they get their 
constitutions in füll working order.) Then, what harm 
can result from allowing Romanist bishops some of 
these privileges in England? or, if hurtful here, why 
allow these things in Ireland and the colonies ? 

If John Bull had long ago expelled the Jesuits from 
the United Kingdom and the colonies, that would not 
bave been persecution of the Roman Catholic religion, 
because all the Popish countries in the world have done 
the same more than once, on account of the Jesuits con- 
stantly aiming at universal dominion, and endeavouring 
to establish an imperium in imperio, showing them- 
selves thus to be enemies of the human race everywhere 
and always. 

If John Bull had prohibited convents and nunneries 
in the British dominions, as hurtful to the body politic, 
as well as to morals, that would not have been persecu- 
tion of the Romanists, because many Roman Catholic 
countrics, seeing and feeling their evils, have abolished 
them, and put their property in 1 public treasury fog 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


are o dial 
which, however, we could — | 
the writers, make use this ; 
„W. 8. Adams,” next week, in some shape. 
“ An Anti-state Charchman.”—We thank him for the 
information—but is it a novelty? and would not his 
letter subject us to an advertisement duty? 


“ —_ Pulny Hall.”"—We will turn over his sugges - 
on. 


„John Fraser.” —We intend to urge that po int. 

“No go.”—Next week. 

“Geo. Epps.” The recipt of 10s. for the Hesse-Cassel 
Officers, should have been acknowledged in our last. 


The Monconfor mist. 


LONDON: TUESDAY, DEC. 24, 1850. 


SUMMARY. 

WE shall not trouble our readers—such at least 
is the hope with which we ** any very 
lengthened Summary this week. Most of them 
will somite the present number of the Nonconfor 
mist on Christmas morning, and will, perhaps, be 
less disposed than usual to give attention to politi- 
cal affairs. Moreover, the events of the week have 
been few, and not very striking—and although, at 
another time, they might furnish matter enough 
for pertinent comment, they are, for the most part, 
of a character which would probably lead to ob- 
servations which could hardly be made to chime in 
harmoniously with the spirit of social kindliness 
which the day very generally awakens. Hence, 
we start with a resolve—may we be able to abide 
by it—to be “ short and sweet.” 

The Papal agitation has turned up a novelty or 
two worth notice. For instance, Sir Edward 
Sugden has discovered that although the law con- 
nives at free communication with Rome by the 
Papal Church in this country, the offence of pro- 
mulgating the Pope’s bull within the four seas is 
punishable. The mischief is, that the same statute 
which denounces the offence is shorn of all its 
penal clauses—so that although the crime is punish- 
able, law does not declare what the punishment 
shall be. Probably, the Crown officers knew well 
enough how the matter stood—and declined prose- 
cuting in a case in which conviction would leave 
them without efficient remedy. A dent 
of our own, too, has suggested, that it bel not 
to her Majesty’s prerogative to appoint bishops, 
except to existing and legally-recognised sees— 
and that to create new sees is the right of Parlia- 
ment alone. It is clear, therefore, that the appoint- 
ment of an Archbishop of Westminster cannot be 
an infringement of the Queen's right, inasmuch as 
4 Queen possesses no right to appoint such a 

ignitary. 


veral meetings have been held in different | like 


ettering 
conclade, we would direct attention to the — 
of resolutions by the Congregational chu 
assembling in Albion Chapel, Hull, under the 
superintendence of the Rev. Newman 
I. In the main, they are excellent. Nor must 
we omit to notice with commendation a letter of 


£2/Sharman Crawford, Esq., M. P., to his consti- 


tuentst. 

A word or two now, on a matter in which we 
take a livelier interest. Our advertising columns 
of this day set forth a plan of the British Anti- 
state-church Association, for extending the publi- 
cation rtment of their labours, and appeal to 
the s liberality of the society’s friends for 
starting it as such a project should be started— 
with a determination to make it successful. We 
shall probably take occasion, next week, to com- 
ment a little at length on this most important 
feature of the Assuciation’s enterprise, upon which, 
we confess, we place great reliance. At present 
we shall do no more than invoke for it the earnest 
attention of our friends, and stimulate their libe- 
rality by pointing them to the splendid examples 
of it the Committee are able already to p 
“aa i reader, if fancy Richard 

; er, if you can—fancy 
322 of the most active advocates of peace, 
fighting a duel! You cannot—then imagine him 
answering a challenge. Mr. Bright, at the Bir- 
mingham Peace meeting, illustrated the super- 
stitious fear of invasion by France, by adverting to 
the evidence of Sir T. Hastings before a Commit- 
tee of the House of Commons, in which that 
gallant admiral, after much pressing, gave as his 
— for — — intentions — the 

rench e, a remark made, in ing, by the 
Bishop 572 J. an. Sir Thomas om planets and 
wrote to Mr. B ight for his authority for the asser- 
tion. Mr. Bright referred to Mr. Cobden, with 
whom a correspondence ensued on the same sub- 
ject. The end of it was that Mr. Cobden received 
a formal challenge, and sent a not very formal, but 
highly amusing reply. Some of the journals, we 
see, unable to save the Admiral from the ridicule 
brought upon him by his own fiery temper, read 
the friends of Peace a solemn’lecture on the im- 
— f carefulness in their expressions. The 

int may be a useful one—but we do not see its 
— relevancy to the present case. Mr. 

right’s allusion could not be meant in malice, 
and, if left unnoticed by Sir T. Hastings, would 
have been recollected, as a personal matter, by no 
one after a week 's interval. The gallant admiral 
became over excited, and, as is usually the case, 
rushed on from bad to worse. He wonld, doubtless, 
rather have stood Mr. Cobden’s fire, than have re- 
ceived a stroke from Mr. Cobden’s pen. We re- 
joice to see the barbarous practice of duelling 
dealt with, by a leading man of the age, as it de- 
serves—laughed at as ineffable folly. 

Foreign news supplies nothing ve 
except increasing probabilities of, an 
for, peace. 


noticeable, 
guarantees 


CHRISTMAS. 


We give a right hearty welcome to Christmas! 
We invoke all suitable blessings on his frost- 
besprinkled head! We love to see that hard 
countenance of his relaxing into genial smiles, and 
to mark how, from beneath those brows o’erhung 
with Auge; icicles, the spirit of kindliness looks 
forth, playfully invites to affectionate confi- 
dence. We delight in the tones of his voice, bluff 
and boisterous as sometimes they are, or sharp and 


ringing, as at the present season—for he speaks 
ike one whose sympathies are with domestic life, 


parts of the country, in which an ex ion of | and whose very has a touch in it of ten- 
what we regard as the reasonable side of this ques- | derness and pathos. Welcome, old Christmas— 
tion has been heard, and, in some instances, not | the tutelary genius of family festivity! Thou art 
in vain. To begin with the noble meeting at Edin- | Come, as in times, with thy winter-dress upon 
burgh, for noble we must call it, on account of the | thee, Wearing a white mantle of hoar-frost, 
— delivered there, spite of theclash between | decorated with fantastic ornaments of glittering 
the tone of some of the resolutions, and the neutral | ice, and with a brow as open and as may 


basis of the Scottish Anti-state-church Association, 
who convened it. It is fitting to denounce Po 
at this crisis—but it is not fitting to make the As- 

sociation responsible for such denunciations. te 

object is not to say what is truth or what is error, 

but what shall be their common relation to the 

State. This flaw at the foundation of the meeting. 
placed every speaker at considerable disadvantage. 

Some evidently felt it, and were awk others 
boldly disregarded it, and threw overin their ad- 
dresses what was contained in their resolutions. 
The tone of the meeting, however, was Anti-state- 
church and “no mistake”—and had the meeting 
been convened by Protestant Dissenters merely as 
such, and not by the Committee of an Association 
having a specified object, no fault could have been 
found with it. We are happy to observe that, sub- 
stantially, most of the speakers took a similar view 
to that su by ourselves, and, we learn from 
the Press, that they were cheered to the 
echo. At we observe Mr. Bubier 
maintaini the same 


consist with thy temperament and age! We shake 
hands with thee, honest and homely old man, as 


Lich one whose visits always enliven our circle, 


and, but for our own fault, alwaysdousgood! Come 
in, and abide with us for a short season! Bring 
with thee all the lively sympathies of domestic 
enjoyment, all the lovely charities of the Christian 
faith! Come, be our guest awhile! Charm us out 
of our unnecessary cares! Revive in us all 
affectionate emotions! Light up in our hearts, or 
revive there, the fire of —— friendships ! 
W into our ears chastening recollections of 
the past! Aer ladness to a 


renewed strength for bat with difficulties 
of life, and for performing all the duties that shall 
devolve upon us throughout the coming year! 
Christmas! As an ecclesiastical festivity, we 
know it not, we observe it not, for it places human 
mary: fay fs Fafa GAA 
ni us, substitutes for scri 
ples Church laws and appointments. Our Non- 


conformity repudiates the inventions of man, 
even when comely in themselves, which bear upon 
them the im of tion. We 


deem it 6 duty to enter our protest, in an active 


5 2 K 


mons, resolutions similar to those adopted at | form, both st the false princi a 
K were triumphantly carried. Before we Church legi tion, and the au 1 


lurk beneath Church-com observances. 
We cannot but remember that they are the lin 
ing remnants of Popery, and that their practical 
tendency has been, and is, to entice the heart 
from the pure simplicity of the gospel. There is 
always danger enough lest the religion of faith 
and love, of righteousness, and peace, and joy 
should sink down into an affair of mere sentiment 
and fancy, and there is no need to call in ih 
aid of special public services, and appropriate 
anthems, and hangings of the holly-bus 
ve increased force to this natural tengéncy. 


hen the exercises of more 
or less converted nt petite for the gratifica- 
tion of taste, the truly spiritual character of it is 


— easily, and almost insensibly, lost sight of; 
and thousands of men are religious, according to 
their notions, on Christmas-day and Good Fri ay, 
to whom religion is a stranger on every other day 
of the year. For these reasons, among others, we 
can give no semblance of recognition to Christmas- 
any as sacred. We rejoice in it 7 a holiday to all 
lasses—we renounce it as a . i 
fetal urch-appointed 
ristmas! Regarded socially, we hail it as one 
of the best relics handed down to us from the past. 
Doubtless many abuse it, and pay that homage at 
the shrine of sensuality which ought to have been 
reserved for pure domestic affection. But the 
abuse of it is no good argument against its use. 
The reunion of family circles under one roof—the 
gladness which on such occasions thaws, like sun- 
shine, those sensibilities which commerce with the 
world have hardened—the resuscitation of all the 
kindly 2 kindling anew of mutual 
2 ealing of mutual differences 
the temporary banishment 8f corroding cares—the 
return of maturity, for a few hours, to the fresh- 
ness and buoyancy of earlier days—the mingling, 
in sport and pastime, of age and childhood—and 
the touching recollections of those who once were 
with us, but whose place is now vacant —Oh! 
these exert a combined influence upon the heart of 
man, that mysterious thing, which not for a great 
deal would we consent to throw away! ‘Tis the 
one festival which has descended to us from our 
ancestors, consecrated to home, with its relation- 
ships and duties. Would that it could be observed, 
in its true spirit, by all the families in the king- 
dom! for its effect, unless marred by folly and 
frailty, is uniformly elevating and blessed. It has 
a sanctity all its own; und, for our own part, 
we never come within range of its mild 
lustre, without feeling vivified and exalted. 
Christmas! Alas, there are many to whom the 
day brings no cheering influences—whose deep 
poverty has exiled them to regions of gloom and 
rivation far beyond the reach of family festivities. 
There are myriads over whose heads Christmas-day, 
but for the active benevolence of others, must pass 
as darkly and as cheerlessly as every other day in 
the year. Let these be thought of! The season, 
and all the associations connected with it, prompt 
to liberality. Not less, but more, satisfying will 
the enjoyment of our own circle be, if attended by 
the reflection, that we have diffused gladness 
through other homes than our own. ot less, 
but more, susceptible wiil our hearts be to ail the 
leasures of the season and its festivities, if we 
ave previously opened them to communion with 
others in their sadness and privations. When we 
have generously discharged our obligations as 
almoners of Heaven's bounty, we shall in the 
best disposition to enjoy it as recipients. “Tis a 
time of the year at which merely economical 
maxims are 80 1 out of place—as ungenial as a 
heavy east wind in the depths of winter. By 
every man raised above want, something may be 
done, sympathizingly and delicately, to relieve 
some family in his vicinity whom want is known 
to pinch. Christmas has always been a 22 of 
y selfish 


liberality—grieve not his kindly spirit 
We are not anxious to obtrude 


indifference ! 
Christmas! 
upon our readers on this day more of the strife of 
politics than we can help. Their hearts will be 
claimed and pre-occupied by more genial topics. 
And, for ourselves, we would fain, if it were 
possible, breathe exclusively the spirit of the 
social festival. Another fortnight, we cannot 
but hope, will charm away much existing 
soreness of feeling—and while we have no 
wish that it should induce the smallest un- 
concern in any man about the maintenance 
of his opinions, we may yet express our de- 
sire that it will relax many a stern brow into 
smiles, and soothe many an irritated breast into 
tranquility. We see no need for adding to the 
misfortune (if, indeed, it- be such) of differing 
opinions, that of differing, feelings. None of us 
enjoy Christmas for having uttered 
thoughts which sense of duty bade him utter—nor 


for ing regret if, in the discharge of that 
duty, 2 may te unconscious! 


— 
of eagerness and impetuosity which savours more 
of the human in 


than of the divine in his 
message. Let the season ert upon us its 
influence! It will be to forget, even 
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for a fortnight, the ities which direct collision 
of opinion seldom fails of exciting. Most un- 
feignedly do we admit that, in the course of the 
r, prosecuting, as we do, objects in which we 
ave centred all our sympathies, we must occa- 
sionally come across most of our readers, at some 
point or other where they will feel the shock—and 
often, no doubt, what we do might be better done, 
if done otherwise. But they are not the only suf- 
ferers. We, too, have our trials — our private 
remonstrances, and public rebukes —our taunts by 
the way, and our more direct castigations. We 
know what it is to bear the 3 when we 
think we have not deserved it—sometimes to avenge 
other men’s sins. But we are tolerably used to it 
—and though we feel as most others do, we can 
dismiss those feelings when we think oo We 
do so now—and to all our readers, without excep- 
tion, we wish “A merry Christmas and a happy 
New Year.” 


LABOUR AND THE POOR IN 1850. 


„Tur poor ve have alway with you.” Nearly 
eighteen centuries and a half have ela since 
the incidental utterance of this prophetic fact. 
Like most imperishable sayings, it toas incidental 
—the passing statement of a recognised social cir- 
cumstance introduced for an immediate pur- 
pose—not the formal enunciation of an immutable 
moral principle, or the intentional prediction of 
what was to be for all time. The permanence of 
poverty was a fact which Christ used to rebuke the 
sordid avarice which cloaked itself under penurious 
benevolence—that fact came to be the reproach of 
his gospel. It was no unnatural expectation that 
the religion which tanght the universal obligation 
of brotherly kindness, placed all men on an 
equality before God, required a neophyte to sell 
all and give to the poor, and commenced with a 
voluntary community of goods, should banish 
— before it, as it advanced, encircle the 

estitute within a new family, and seat them 
at a board at which, however meagre the pro- 
vision, all fared alike. True, her authorized 
expositors professed that these were not the pri- 
mary objects, though the certain results of her 
mission—but they invited men to judge of her by 
her fruits ; and men began to . of Christianity 
as a failure when they marked her own children 
separated by the resumed distinction of. old 
heathenism, beheld the wide world abandoned to 
the miseries of the transition from the old to 
the new civilization, and herself careful only 
to retain the mp of Cesar, and grasp 
the power of 2 But the judgment was 
premature. The Church, however, had not failed, 
even in this particular. With all her short- 
comings and misdeeds, her perversion of sacred 
powers, and unfaithfulness to sacred trusts, she has 
done more f»r the poor than has any other ele- 
ment that can be detected in the history of society. 
When she fleeced the rich with sacerdotal shears, 
when she terrified the violent into superstitious 
submission and reluctant sacrifices, when she bade 
avariciouscommerce dedicate its first-fruits to build 
and decorate her shrines, she yet kept open house 
for the homeless, and set apart a moiety of her 
tithes for the penniless. And in this modern era 
—this age of pauperism vice slavery—the age in 
which mechanical industry and economical legisla- 
tion have given new conditions to the lot of the 
masses—it is from earnest Christianity,whatever its 
peculiar form, that has come the inquiry into the 
eager, though it may be half-crazy, desire to amend 
the condition of those masses, and to give a new 
interpretation to that old saying, so often mis- 
quoted as the divine justification of human 
wretchedness—“ The poor ye have klway with 
you. 

The recurrence of the great festival of Christen- 
dom gives additional appropriateness to a reflection, 
suggested by the close of the year, on what has 
been done during this fast-waning 1850 for 
“labour and the poor.” The phrase itself is scarcely 
older than—at least, it has become familiarly cur- 
rent within—the year, from inquiries to which we 
shall presently refer. “ Labour and the poor!” 
Strangely unnatural collection of terms! One 
would suppose, could the mind be abstracted a 
moment from the actual to the natural condition of 
things, that the phrase were a sharp antithesis. 
Is not labour the creator of wealth? is not wealth 
but the accumulated products of labour? Then 
why “ labour and the poor?” Are not “the 7 
the imbecile and infirm, the incapable a 
fortunate—those who, sent into the world defective 
in faculty or sense, marked by their Maker with 
his commission to claim help from their fellow 
or those who, more unhappy, choose to rot in 
indolence, having revelled in prodigality, and need 
the scourge as well as the alms—or those, again, 
who—sad fate !+-have survived their strength, 
buried their children, outlived their friends ? 
These are, indeed, the poor. These must be ever 
with us, except man or the universe mysteriously 
change. But =e link them with the labourers— 
with the hale of limb and skilled in hand? That 
they are so linked—that it is the labourers who 
are aleo the poor, is the anomaly and scandal of 


our age and country, the taunt of our philosophy, 


and the grief of our religion. — — 
The . Chronicle „Letters,“ Mr. Si 

Herbert’s emigration scheme, the associa 

operative movement, the Parliamen com- 

mittee on savings’ investments, and the direction 

given to freehold-land societies, are the topics 

that catch one’s eye in lookin 2 over 

first of 


the social year. The these attained 
notoriety and attracted neral attention 
before the commencement of the year, and still 


— 1 5 be the 1 of discussion and — 
ground of action. e originator and, principa 
conductor of those very remarkable wt vrairice” 
has gained for himself a and influence 
beyond what his most successful literary efforts 
could have conferred. His breach with the parties 
by whom he was engaged—however better con- 
cealed, if it must have taken place—seems to pro- 
mise larger and more complete revelations than 
were at first projected of the under-life of London. 
Mr. Mayhew's cyclopeedia of London Labour and 
the London Poor”—the first two numbers of which 
are before us—is the commencement of a novel 
and invaluable department of knowledge ;—not 
without its faults and dangers, indeed—not with- 
out peril both to writer and readers—but these 
arising from the terrible interest and high import- 
ance of the details given. Whatever exaggeration of 
style or statement may possibly obtain, there will yet 
be the description of regions and races little known 
to dwellers in the same city, and men of the same 
blood. While the disclosures made respecting the 
ignorance and depravity of the nomadic or the 
back-lane tribes of the metropolis, may pain the 
philanthropist, the glimpses of their trade habits 
will arrest the economist, at once illustrating his 
axiomatic principles and increasing his perplex:ty 
in their application. They bear an unsought and 
direct testimony alike against partial remedies and 
universal specifics. They refuse to be content 
with plans of deportation—such as Mr. Sidney 
Herbert’s—plans of ad captandum benevolence, 
and hasty reasoning. It has now come out that 
that gentleman’s famous statement of the 30,000 
needlewomen living on twopence-halfpenny a day, 
was a monstrous exaggeration—not invented, but 
fallen upon in philanthropic haste, and de- 
fended for the sake of a crotchet. Mr. 
Mayhew repudiates it—he was not, he de- 
clares, its author, he was refused the most 
ready channel for correcting it, and when subse- 
quently presented in the right quarter, it was kept 
uiet. “ An application,” he says, in a letter to 
the Economist,“ was made to me indirectly from 
the Secretary of the [Female Emigration] Society, 
concerning the real statistics of the case; and 1 
then rote out a statement showing how the mil- 
liners and dressmakers made up 20,780 of the said 
30,000 needlewomen, and how I had expressly 
stated in the Chronicle these to be better paid than 
those whose cases I had then investigated, including 
among them the shilling-a-@ay semptreeses. This 
small erratum, of course, | expected would heve 
been made public; but no! it would have spoilt 
the whole economical explanation of the evil, and 
have burst the bubble outright; consequently it 
was never given to the world.” The associated 
labour movement, our readers will remember, re- 
ceived a great impetus, and 2 powerful friends, 
from the revelations of the Alurning Chronicle. 
We avowed, twelve months since, our conviction of 
the substantial soundness of the economical prin- 
ciple of association, and wished success to the ex- 
periments that were made upon it. We are 
to learn that our opinions are being confirmed, 
and our wishes realized, in the success and multi- 
plication of these organizations. The Parlia- 
mentary inquiry into the — facilities for the 
investment of savings by the middle and worki 
classes, was highly valuable for the information an 
opinions it elicited, if it had no legislative result. 
It helped on the concession of free trade in land— 
that proximate and indispensable supplement to free 


trade in corn—and it helped, also, to give strength | form 


to that tendency which is inherent in the freehold 
land movement, to give the — an industrial 
as well as monied proprietorship in the soil. 
With these contributions to the cause of 
social improvement, we may dismiss the year with 
blessings, and welcome its successor with hope. 
Eighteen-'fifty has done its part in developing the 
beneficent designs of Him who would have life a 
boon to all on whom he bestows it—who inspired 
the ancient prayer, “ Give me neither poverty nor 
riches ”"—and who sent his Son as well to save the 


bodies as to redeem the souls of all whom he hath | miau 


made. 


The Glasgcw Mail quotes from an American paper 
the statement that a person in New York has en- 
gaged to build a yacht of 150 to 180 tons, to be 
ready to sail during the World's Fair in London 
next year, and beat any vessel brought against her : 
if she win, the builder to win 30,000 dollars; if she 
lose, the vessel to go to the winner. The Glasgow 
peper offers the quotation as a fair to the 

— builders, or to the celebrated Messrs. Hall, of 
Aberdeen, whose vessels are said to beat all 
others in the world for combined speed and stowage 


N Sue Goss 7 Newoats.—The — are ex- 
tracts from an interesting report presen to the 
Court of Aldermen by the Rev. John Davis, Ordi- 
nary of Ne on the state of the goal for 1850: 
“ Another year, involving an incalculable mass of 
fact and — 4 now passed over in this gaol, 
and it again es my duty — — another 
report to * worshipful court ; on the 2 
occasion I avail myself the more gladly of the op- 
portunity, to express m t thankfulness at the 
material alterations a that have 
been made in the prison during the year now 
ended. More substantial changes, ng upon 
the discipline and efficiency of the gaol, have not 
for a very long period taken place; and all the 
members of the worshipful court, in their successive 
duties as visiting magistrates, will ex much 
satisfaction at the results. The cells during the past 
shrievalty have been lighted and warmed. wpe 
and extensive work-rooms have been fitted up for 
— after the model of Milibank P.ison. 
Convicts are compelled to wear the prison dress, and 
labour in conformity with their sentences. The 
whole interior of the prison has been furnished with 
upwards of 200 gaslights, kept burning during the 
night wherever necessary, and an improved night- 
watch has been instituted over the transports and 
throughout 3 ＋ so that intervention, when 


required, ae. Cheplel at once effectually and 
promptly.” aplain proceeds to re upon 
the — ordi details of the prison, + ee a 


useful table of criminals, and says “a great decrease 
continues in the number of committed to New- 
gate. In 1850 we have had 37 less thanin 1849; 
and in that year 73 less than in 1848; making « 
total decrease of 110 in two years. The total uum- 
ber for the three years was 284 in 1848, 211 in 
1849, and 174 in 1830. 68 boys were 
addicted to crime as a means of subsistence who 
could read fluently, and 24 were addicted to crime 
as a means of living who could read — wae by 
10 made crime a means of living in part only w 
could read fluently, and 6 who read im y 
made crime in part a means of living. ere are 
97 boys out of 175 areal pest and nuisance to society 
when they are not in confinement, and all have 
received in some measure quite an average, for boys 
in their con tition of life, of the usual education of 
poor children. 


Tus New Fousst.—A report has been for some 
time prevalent that a Guvernment measure is in pre- 
pasntion, having for ite object the enclosure and sale 
of the New Forest. Whether this report be true it 
is not for us to say; that serious apprehensions are 
entertained respec it we know; but that no 
possible mischief could result from such a measure 
we are equally certain. A more beneficial 

ing for the neighbourhood in which the New 
Forest lies—a more economical one for the 
at large—could hardly at this time be devised. No 
class would suffer, except joie, sq and 
poachers—three races of men for w welfare the 
public need be little solicitous.— Times. 


Tus Winpvow-tax Aoitation has re-commenced. 
On Wednesday a meeting of delegates from metro- 
liten parishes was held at the court-house, mar + 
ebone; resolutions were adopted, 
meeting to use every possible means to * 
repeal of the tax. 
Oreratine ow Baars ron Catanact.— Two of 
the three young grizzly bears lately brought from 


of chloroform, without which it would be 
possible, not only from their power of 
fram the pec 


athern 
a i ee one Se ee being passed round one 
0 e * cage, two strung men proceeded 
to pull him to it as a bullock is hauled to the slaughteri 
ting. Sho bees was the ely GES Eee and 


resistanca was quite remarkable; for full ten minutes 
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apartment. On my to hie den the following 
morning, the door « dormitory was (brown open; 
and, to my surprise, he came out with his eyes open 
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of Rochelle salts was given to him, rather as a matter of 
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years;” and, true to the avowal, insisted on replacing everything on its 
ancient footing, even to the wearing of hair-powder and queues. His 
avarice was yet greater than his arbitraffness ; and having resold the lands 
disposed of by King Jerome, without co ting the holders, and com- 
pelled his subjects to pay the debts of his son (of whom more anon) to the 
amount of two hundred thousand rix-dolliirs, he offered to sell a constitution 
to the Estates for four million rix-dollara. These are but specimens of the 
working of the federal system. They indicate what prevailed throughout 
central Europe up to 1819 and 20, when the Congress of Verona re-edited 
the work of 1814 and 16. Everywhere a war of extermination was carried 
on against the patriotic party. The statesmen who possessed popular con- 

fidence, were superseded by men of the old régime. Every newspaper of a 
” democratic tendency was silenced—even the “Rhenish Mercury,” which 
had been the trumpet tongue of Teutonic resistance to French autocracy. 
The Universities and the“ Tubengund,” or “ League of Virtue”—a society 
similar to the Carbonari—the associates of Körner and Lutzlow, among 
whom, says Richter, lay “the idea of the war—a universal enthusiasm 
elevated to a noble self-consciousness—the conviction that in the nature of 
things, no power merely military, no cunning of the most refined despotism, 
can, in the long run, triumph over naff¥e freedom of thought and tried 
force of will”—these noble institutions, comprising the venerable and the 
youthful genius of Germany, were mercilessly attacked. Many who had 
distinguished themselves in song and fight, were immured in dungeons as 
traitors and rebels. The students held great gatherings in October 1817, 
to celebrate the third centenary of the Reformation; committed to the 
flames, as Luther did the Pope’s bull, a number of servile works, “ filled 
with anger that the same reformation required of the Church by Luther, 
should be sanctioned, but at the same time refused, by the State;” and hoisted 
for the first time the German tricolor—black, red, and yellow—which we 
shall see hereafter uplifted by kings, and again proscribed as a traitorous 
symbol. These proceedings were made the subject of formal complaint to 
the Congress of Aix-la-Chapelle, by the Czar’s minister. Kotzebue, the 
Russian literateur, resident at Mannheim, published a weekly paper, filled 
with ridicule and denunciation of the patriotic spirit, and kept up secret 
communications with St. Petersburg. The discovery of this so inflamed 
the students, that one of them, named Sand, “ noted for piety and industry,” 
fanatically resolved on the destruction-of this supposed enemy of the coun- 
try. He accomplished his frenzied purpose in 1819, and was beheaded in 
the following year. What were the general results of his fatal delusion, we 
shall see when we arrive, in the order of narration, at that period—which 
it will be found of advantage thus to have anticipated. 

And how were these deeds of the Holy Alliance regarded in England ? 
Not, it must be confessed, with the general detestation they deserved. ‘The 
people were not at first sensible of the deep and lasting disgrace incurred 
by the statesmen of England in lending her name and forces to the vilest 
despotism. A party there assuredly was, who protested that France should 
be left to the free choice of her own government; that the allied sove- 
reigns, and not the re-elected Emperor, were the disturbers of the peace of 
Europe—who, much as they hated his crimes, and deplored the perversion 
of his noble powers, mingled contempt with aversion for the meanness and 
cruelty which deported him to Helena—who bewailed that the diplomatists of 
Protestant, constitutional England, had fastened on the continent the Inqui- 
sition, Jesuitism, and the Bourbons—and who foresaw, in the Rhenish 
Confederation, the artful enslavement of Germany for another generation. 
Grey and Holland in the one House, Brougham, Romilly, and Horner in 
the other, gave utterance to these sentiments with a distinctness and 
fervour that gained them honour beyond the power of subsequent mistakes 
and faults to cast away. Whitbread was foremost in the expression of 
honest scorn, but perished by his own hand, a few days after the battle 
of Waterloo—Canning would have ,been, but that he had been degraded 
and silenced. His known necessities prompted the offer, and permitted the 
acceptance, of a mission to Lisbon, in the early part of 1814, which re- 
plenished his means but destroyed his independence; and in June, 1816, he 
joined the Ministry. To him it was given, in after days, to repair, to carry 
to a noble height, his tarnished reputation for a patriotic and liberty-loving 
spirit. We shall see him, after the Congress of Verona, partially, at least, 
removing from the national escutcheon the huge stain put upon it by 
Castlereagh at the Congress of Vienna. We shall see a revival of that 
ancient English spirit which, under Cromwell, made this island the terror 
of foreign tyrants, and the refuge of their escaped victims; an which to-day 
gives promise, by its sympathy with the strugglers of Hungary and Italy, of 
Holstein and Hesse Cassel, to unite ere long with liberated Europe in 
solemnly consuming, like Luther and the students, the parchment fetters 
which the kings of 1815 bound upon the limbs and soul of humanity and 
upon the future. 


CHAPTER II. 


The Transition—The Plague of Plenty—How the Corn law of 1816 was carried 
Ignorance of the Mercantile Classes of the true Principles of Commerce—Compro- 
mise of the Economists with the Laudlords—Prophetic Protests against tne 
Enactment of Scarcity. 


Some excuse for the indifference of the English people to the political 
fate of their continental brethren, is to be found in the severity of their own 
.“ transition from war to peace”—a phrase invented by Lord Castlereagh, at 
once to account for and solace their sufferings. . The universal rejoicings 
over the return of peace had not subsided, when the bitter discovery began 
to be made, that peace did not necessarily bring with it the blessings of 
plenty and cheapness—or,,what was more singular and melancholy, that to 
6 large, and the most powerful, class of the community, plenty and cheap- 


> 


ness were the very reverse of blessings. So early as 1813, the sight of a 
bountiful harvest excited apprehensions, in the agricultural mind, for the 
maintenance of the prices to which the agricultural interest had fully 
accustomed itself; and the nearer prospect of open markets raised that 
apprehension to determined self-defence. A select committee of the House 
of Commons reported, that while the export duty of 1s. per quarter, imposed 
on wheat by the corn-law of 1670, might with safety be rescinded, the pro- 
hibitory duty on importation, which was fixed by the same law at 80s. per 
quarter, should be carried up to 105s. 2d. per quarter! It was subliéquently 
consented, that wheat at 84s. should be admitted on the payment of 2s. 6d. 


per quarter. There were numerous petitions against this proposed ua- 
tion of war prices—the populace had gazed and shouted at the 1 — 


devices of a large loaf and a full pot of beer; and their disappointment was 
ready to vent itself in violence ;—so the positive enactment of the measure 
was permitted to stand over till the session of 1815. The landlords, 
u on by their excited tenants, would then put up with no procrastina- 
tion. Shiploads of French corn and fruit, of Dutch butter and cheese, with 
herds of cattle and flocks of poultry, were at hand, waiting only till English 
wheat, now at 60s., should rise to 66s., and realize that mysterious danger, 
open ports. The invasion of food was met as would have been an armed 
insurrection, or any emergency that called for repressive promptitude. The 
sliding-scale corn-law of 1815—fixing 80s. as the lowest point at which 
importation could take 1 hurriedly carried by large majorities, 
with little discussion, in the faces of earnest petitions from the commercial 
— manufacturing interests, and, literally, with the Houses surrounded by 
soldiery. 

It would be unjust to represent these proceedings as the result of unmixed 
selfishness on the one side, or of enlightened foresight on the other. The 
agricultural party had plausible reasons for alarm, and the substantial 
justice of their demands was conceded by the leaders of the economists; 
and while merchants and manufacturers were as tenacious of protection 
on their own behalf, as hostile to its increate to the agriculturista, there 
was a band of wealthy landowners and eminent statesmen who protested 
against sacrificing the interests of all classes, and of futurity, to the 
exigency of a class and of an hour. If the plutocracy of London and 
Lancashire were dissatisfied at all with Castlereagh's — **. it wee that 
he had exacted from the continental powers no commercial treaties in favour 
of importations from England ;—they would almost have armed their working 

ple had our ports been as open in 1814 to French silk as to French corn. 
uskisson was not then the favourite of Liverpool, or his free-trade notions 
were not developed. Mercantile men were but beginning to learn that 
trade between nations must always be, substantially, what it is with indi- 
viduals in its primary stage, namely, barter; that the exports of a count 
cannot long be paid for in cash, nor must greatly exceed its imports. * 
resistance to the law of 1815 rested on the narrow basis of supposed hos- 
tility of their interest to that of the agrieulturista, and the dim perception that 
high prices of fond involve high cost of production, either as wages or poor- 
rates, Their champion, Mr. Brougham, was amongst those who consented 
to the law as “politic, or, at the least, as a palliative; as the means of 
carrying the country through difficulties of temporary pressure.” Sir Henry 
Pamell “had always avowed himself the friend of free-trade ;” but war 
rices constituted English corn an exception to the general principle. Mr. 
Huskiseon was, as required by his stricter profession of political philosophy, 
more exact in his exposition of the “ whole of our commercial and eco- 
nomical system as a system of artificial expedients ;"—so long as our com- 
merce and manufactures were encouraged and forced by protections, by 
bounties, and restraints, he saw no reason why corn should alone form an 
exception to the general system. Mr. Horner and his knot of“ convertible” 
economists, bent on keeping the government to the letter of its bond, to re- 
sume cash payments with the cessation of war, conceded the demands of the 
riculturists for protection from the fall of prices that must enevitably 
follow; and the country party, it was understood, would support them iu 
return—eager as were landlords to receive their rents in a currency that 
would pass without depreciation in the continental cities, to which there was 
a rush of pleasure-seekers. The agriculturists got their protection at once 
—the economists had to wait for the realization of their crotehet till 1819. 
Mr. Baring (afterwards Lord Ashburton) was one of the few who contended 
that “ steady prices were never produced by restriction” that bread would be 
high or low, according as there was a good or bad harvest—and ther as the 
whole of England was to any particular county in this particular, so was the 
whole of Europe to England. Grey, Grenville, and Wellesley, ry 2 
Carlisle, Devonshire, and Spencer, placed upon the journals of the Upper 
House a protest, which, embodying sentiments now familiar and almost 
undisputed, shou!d be quoted as a —— instance of sagacity and foresight 
—as the courageous and disinterested expression of unpopular truths, since 
verified by bitter experience :—“ We cannot persuade ourselves that this law 
will ever contribute to produce p'enty, cheapness, or steadiness of price. So 
long as it operates at all, its effects must be the opposite of these. Mono- 
poly is the parent of scarcity, of dearness, and of uncertainty. To cut off 
any of the sources of supply can only tend to lessen ite abundance; to close 
against ourselves the cheapest market for any commodity, must enhance the 
price at which we purchase it; and to confine the consumer of corn to the 
produce of his own country, is to refuse to ourselves the benefit of that 
provision which Providence itself has made for equalizing w man the 
variations of season and of climate.” 

The prophetic wisdom of these admirable sentences was to receive almost 
instant proof. Nota year had elapsed before Mr. Western, the n 
of the agricultural interest, again appeared at the table uf the House, to 
demand further increase of protection, and the remission of peculiar burdens 
to demand protection even from itself, by the concesdion of invidious and 
unjust privileges. That the landed interest was still in distress, might have 
been gathered from the omission of its name in the Prince Kegent’s speech, 
which was bold enough to describe other interests as prosperous—but it was 
now in d&tress from the redundant supply “ created chiefly by the produce of 
our own agriculture.” From this there could be no — but at the 


direct expense of the rest of the community. It was vi therefore, 
that so much of the act of 1815 be repealed as permitted the warehousin 


of foreign corn (even precautions against ecargity were now wit 
jealousy), and that the government advance ns of monet such indi- 
viduals as were inclined to buy up our native produce! ese audaciovs 


oposals were received with respectiul attention even by those who were as 
independent of the landed interest as any could be, while other interests 
were almoat unrepresented in Parliament. ‘That they were not carried, was 
simply owing to the diversion created by Ministers in surrendering the 
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LITERATURE. 


THE LITERATURE OF “THE PRESENT 
CRISIS.” 
(Continued from last week. ) 

Another sermon comes to our hands, The 
Pope and his Pretensions (Ward), by Rev. Dr. 
Anprew Reep. His is decidedly opposed to the 
views advocated in this journal; it calls the re- 
commendation of non-interference strange coun- 
sel,” and is “deeply grieved to acknowledge the 
quarter whence it comes ;” we suppose the Noncon- 
formist is held in view, even if not specially in- 
tended. The Doctor speaks of the “ palpable 
error’ of our opinion of the matter; and gives 
“explicit denial” to some statements which have 
been made. He calls for “action, action, action ;” 
counsels, “ Repel the invasion ;” and knows not 
“why Parliament should not be summoned at 
seven days’ notice.” Lord John Russell’s letter 
is commended “for discretion, firmness, and 
liberality.” The following extract shall speak for 
itself; it is an opinion on the assertion, that the 
present struggle is between two rival hierarchies :-— 
“ Finally, let me just offer a solemn alternative to 
the man, v ose judgment may, for the moment, 
have been warped from a better conclusion, Sup- 
pose that you stood apart as a cool spectator; sup- 
pose that the two churches were left alone in the 
contest; and suppose - hieb isnot unlikely—in the 
absence of all auxiliars, that the victory ultimately 
was found with the Catholic: I ask you, where 
would you be? You might have helped the better 
Church, but you did not. Your help, and help like 

ours, might have given a different issue to the con- 

ict; and a Protestant and regenerated faith might 
have been preserved to our country. She is fallen 
— erushed — annihilated! The Reformation is 
blotted out! All for which our fathers were con- 
tent to suffer and die, is gone; and YOU ARE AC- 
CESSORY TO THE RUIN!” 

If clear, definite, positive, statements could make 
it so, Dr. Reed's would be a forcible pamphlet. 
Dr. Morison’s Present Aspects of Protestantism 
(Ramsay), is of like kind, and in the same strain. 
The Papal Invasion: How to defeat it, by Dr. 
James CARLILE (Seeleys), is admiringly dedi- 
cated to Lord John Russell; appeals to 
“the law,” and demands a “ visible organiza- 
tion of Protestants.” It is magniloquent and 

ndiose. In coming to the close of this second 
fot of pamphlets, it is with no small hope that we 
observe that the young and free men of the mi- 
nistfy are at one with us, in the sentiments this 
ournal has ex ed: we are far from indifferent 
to the fuct that older and honourable names are 
Tas us; but we are not disconcerted by a fact 
ich we greatly regret. 

A third class of publications connected with the 
subject, but not directly touching its new aspects, 
furnishes only three worthy of mention. One has the 
following tremendous title—Popery‘as it is: being 
an Exposure of the present Errors and Deeds of 
the Romish Church ; proving that their Priesthood 
is historically the same in tls Rapacity, Blood- 
thiratiness, and Persecution, as at the time when 
they lit the Fires in Smithfield,ordained the Massacre 
of St. Bartholomew, and perpetrated the Horrors 
of the Inquisition (Berger). No doubt this is a 
true bill of indictment, A motto from Carlyle 
is prefixed: “ Whoever has a heart for prayer, 
let him pray now, for the wrestle of death is at 
hand: Pray;—and withal, keep his powder dry! 
and be ready for extremities, and ‘ quit himself’ 
like a man.” A useful little work is an Antidote 

to the Popish Articles of Faith; translated from 
John Calvin (Nisbet). Zhe Gunpowder Treason 
(Adams), containing the trials of the cospirators, 
is an interesting and curious Ar having an 
independent value, but now published as a specula- 
tion on the present excited“ odium.” 

It will be seen that notwithstanding our weari- 
ness at this large batch of controversy, we consider 
many of the works to be of — value: 
the worst is, that there are more of these pam- 
phlets behind. 

Lectures on the wt ae a bong Institutions of the 

Roman Catholic Religion, by the late Rev. 

Joseph Fletcher, D. D. Fifth Edition. Edited 
by the Rev. Josepn FLETCHER, of Christ- 
church. London: W. Kent and Co., Pater- 
noster-row. 


As this work has already passed through four 
editions in octavo, and is well nown as a standard 
book on the subject of Popery, it is needless to 
enter into any lengthened criticism of its merits ; 
but appearing, as it does, in a cheap form, et this 

uliar crisis of our religious — a few 
words expository of its contents will not be out of 

5 


With respect to {ts adaptation to the present 
day, it may be safely averred that had it been 
written within the last few months, with the view 
of opposing the progress of Popery in this country, 
and in order to inform the mind on the great ques- 


tion now at issue, it could not have been more suit- 
able, or better adapted to stem the torrent of 
and forcible explanation 


superstition, by ite 


——————— 


of Protestant truth. Neither are these lectures 
suited for the present times merely, on account of 
their unanswerable arguments against the prin- 
ciples and institutions of the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion, but also for their enlightened enforcement 
of strictly spiritual weapons in the warfare now 
waging between supporters of the Protestant and 
the Catholic faith; and it is difficult to lay too 
much stress on this view of the subject—for, to the 
disgrace of Protestants be it spoken, it does not 
appear that there is by any meansa general under- 
standing with respect to the opposition which it is 
proper to offer to the aggressions of the Papists. 
The great truth of the New Testament, that the 
weapons of our warfare are not carnal,” does not 
seem to be appreciated as yet, even by those whose 
principles took their rise from it, and without it are 
merely useless abstractions. 

Dr. Fletcher was the friend of religious liberty, 
in its broadest acceptation, and, had he now 
lived, would have been foremost in denouncing 
any restrictive enactments, or the slightest infringe- 
ment on the liberty of the Roman Catholics, 
The mode of warfare he would have insisted on, and 
indeed the only method by which error can be ex- 
osed and truth established, is to be found in his 
ectures, the great value of which may be artly 
estimated by the following extract from the editor 8 
preface :— 


„Many and excellent as are some of the works pub- 
lished on the subject, none perhaps so fairly discusses 
the essential principles of the Roman Catholic religion, 
as ascertained fiom the best authorities; while the 
general structure of the argument is marked throughout 
by the presence of the severest logic. Many examples 
have come to light of their beneficial influence. The 
Avbé Bossiit, of Paris, informed a Protestant gentle- 
man that he had read them with great interest, and con- 
sidered their argument unanswerable. Tue Rev. Robert 
Moffat, the well-known missionary, related an instance 
of their usefulness at the Cape in the conversion of two 
Roman Catholics. The Rev. James Thompson, a mis- 
sionary in South America, communicated the following 
incident, in a letter to the author, in 1826:—‘I took a 
copy of,this work with me when I went to South America 
in 1818. After being there some time, I got intimately 
acquainted with a Dominican frigr, and had with him 
many interesting conversations on general subjects as 
well as on religion. Lat length lent him your volume, 
and upon seeing him some time after, he expressed 
great satisfaction at the candour with which jou had 
treated the stubj ct, and particularly noticed the spirit of 
piety in which it was managed. [le told me he had 
translated several passages of the lectures into Spanish, 
and every way he seemed much pleased with the work. 
A few days before I went to Chili, wishing to take your 
lectures with me, I called on my friend for the volume I 
nad lent him. Upon my asking him for it, he brought 
it out, and holding it in both his hands and pressing it 
to his breast, he spoke of it so much, and seemed so re- 
luctant to part with it, that I could not summon courage 
enough to deprive him of it. I therefore presented it to 
him as a memorial of our friendship, with which he was 
truly gratified.” Instances of a similar kind might be 
mentioned, bat these are perhaps sufficicnt to illustrate 
the kind of influence the work is adapted to exert on 
candid and thoughtful minds.“ 


We most earnestly recommend this work to our 
readers as a forcible, temperate, and unanswered 
refutation of the errors of Popery. 


Spiritual Heroes: or, Sketches of the Puritans, 
their Character and Times. By Joux 
STOUGHTON. Second Edition. London: John 
Snow, Paternoster-row. 


Tuts volume has deservedly become a favourite. 
We ure glad to see it in a second and cheaper 
edition. It is a book well fitted to the thoughtful 
young people of Nonconformist families; and can 
scarcely fail to enkindle intelligent and ardent 
attachment to that Puritanism which, the author 
says truly, has been the soul of English Protestant- 
ism. ‘The author has revised the general body of 
the work, and added a new chapter on Baxter at 
Kidderminster; from which we make the following 
extract :— 


During the period under review, his pen was em- 
ployed in the production of several of those treatises 
which are comprised in his public works. These, he 
says, were his chief daily labour, which yet went the 
more slowly on, that he never one hour had an amanu- 
ensis to dictate to, especially because his weakness took 
up so much of his ume. The large collection of his 
epistolary papers, to which reference has been already 
made, presents a further monument of his industry, 
Yet what remains, we should infer, can form but a minor 
portion of the letters which were writien by this marvel- 
lous scribe. To carry on such a correspondence ag he 
did, one would think, was enough t» fill up the chief 
portion of every day. His communications were not 
brief notes,such as we commonly write to our friends; 
but many of them elaborate treatises, covering several 
sheets. One letter to Matthew Poole, on Predestination, 
occupies sixteen folio pages, very closely written; and 
there are some letters much longer than even that. On 
turning over his papers (Baxter MSS., Red Cross-street 
Library), I found lengthened dissertations on Baptism, 
Church Government, Union, and the interpretation of 
Prophecy. One person, who c mself ‘a young 
scholar, or minister of the gospeh” writes to him fur iu- 
struction, and begs him to seud some arguments to prove 
the divinity of the Scriptures. Baxter si's down, and 
forthwith returns an extended auswer, giving an ou'line 
of the principal evidences relating to that important 
subject. He seems to have been regard d as common 
property; end not only did divines at home and abroad 
consult him on theological topics, but pious people of all 
sorts wrote to him for advice, Cases of casuistry were 
proposed ; spiritual difficulties are stated; weak faith is 
deplored; guidance is sought respecting what church 


should be joined—what ministers should be heard—what 


— 


books should be read. It is beautiful to see the conde- 
scension, humility, patience, and love evinced in the re- 
plies furnished to these various applications. Inspired 
with missionary zeal, to an extent but little known in 
those days, he panted for the conversion of the heathen 
to Christ; and zealously co-operated in rendering assis- 
tance to Elliot, the apostle to the Indians. Letters 
between Baxter and that distinguished missionary still 
exist.“ 


It is not necessary further to recommend these 
instructive and delightful pages. We fully expect 
that the acceptance — have obtained is but pro- 
phetic of a wider popularity yet to come. 


Gleanings on the Overland Route. By the Author 
of “ Forty Days in the Desert.” London: Hall, 
Virtue, and Co. 


In the spring of the present year, Mr. Bartlett, 
the author of this beautiful volume, visited Malta 
and Gibraltar; not for the purpose of a passing 
glance at these interesting places, but for leisurely 
observation of all the most prominent and note- 
worthy objects they could offer to the study of a 
literary artist. As might be expected, the esta- 
blishment of the Overland Route has added these 
places to the travel-world of our tourists and sight- 
seers; and, instead of a few occasional and solitary 
travellera, they have now their hundreds of visitors, 
anxious to see their wonderful fortresses and strik- 
ing natural features. Mr. Bartlett has made his 
own enjoyment of these scenes, and his careful 
reading of their history, available to such travellers, 
in the present book of pictorial and literary glean- 
ings. Having previously written of Egypt and 
the Arabian Desert, he has thus completed à com- 
panion to those portions of the Route most likel 
to be of interest and attractiveness to the visi- 
tor. Others, also, will know how to appreciate 
his labours—those who are able to make a 
good book of travels, with truthful sketches and 
maps, serve them as a realizing substitute for 
foreign journeying ; and yet others, who may need 
a compendium of historical and antiquarian infor- 
mation respecting these localities—and who may 
here find the condensed substance of many large 
and expensive volumes. 

The repute gained by Mr. Bartlett's “ Forty days 
in the Desert,” and “ The Nile Boat,” is well sus- 
tained by his new production. The combination 
of literary and artistic delineation is managed with 
a tasteful and impressive effect, not often reached 
in similar works. Good plates have frequently 
been accompanied by weak “ descriptive letter- 
press,” not only unsatisfying and wearying, but, 
absolutely injurious to the pictures they were in- 
tended to assist; and we do not know an instance 
in which an artist has furnished the literature of 
his own sketches so happily and successfully as has 
Mr. Bartlett. : 

Everybody will look first to the sketches in any 
book of the author's; always admirable, as they 
are, for their evident truth and realizing power. 
This collection is not surpassed by any other series 
from Mr. Bartlett’s pencil; on the contrary, we 
think many of its specimens exhibit the highest 
artistic ability he has ever displayed. It is a 
peculiar merit of the artist that he never covers his 
paper with vague generalities of scenery, which 

yroduce no distinct and independent impression. 
H is sketches are ever characteristic, individual, and 
full of nature; and these qualities are present here 
almost to perfectness. The absence of pretension 
and vulgar picture-making is most praiseworthy : 
the presence of refiuement and conscientiousness 
is most delightful. Mr. Bartlett disclaims pre- 
tence to originality,” because “hundreds of en- 

ravings” of the same subjects have appeared ; but 
he is original, in the truest sense. 

The “ View of Granada” is one of the most 
marvellous drawings we ever saw, on such a scale. 
It is scarcely less creditable to the engraver than 
to the artist, and is a briliiant work where all the 
engravings are exquisite. We may further men- 
tion the“ View from the Signal Station“ —“ Car- 
teia”—“ Europa Pvoint”—and “The Governor's 
Villa”—as having individual beauty and power, 
even amongst these unusually effective sketches. 
We must also particularize the excellent plan and 
bird’s-eye view of Valetta, and the map and plan 
of Gibraltar, which make the reader at once at 
home at these places ; and enable him to get accu- 
rate notions of the whole effect of their scenery, 
and render intelligible their difficult topography. 
They seem to us model instances of what might be 
done for the study of geography, giving a complete 
and instantaneous impression of the structure of 
important tracts of country, and the distribution of 
its localities. 

The literature contains historical and anti- 
quarian notices, the result of extended and care- 
ful reading of the best authorities; descriptive 
passages of considerable graphic power; and per- 
sonal narrative of a very pleasant and 2 
kind. The work is genuine —solid and valuable 
in its materials, apart from its pictorial merits; 
having an agreeableness and usefulness scarcely 
inferior to its attractions for the eye. We might 
prove this by several extracts now before us; but 
after taking the trouble to transcribe them, the 
crowded state of our columns compels us to fey 
linquish our intention, 


1850. ] 


- — 1 — a. — ete . — — 
Che Nontonformist. 
Gorper. Two vols. London: Simpkin and Co.— The Wanderer, of Vienna, states 


Better than the“ Annuals”—now bo nearly at 
the final close of their existence—in all the features 
of gift-book worth, and appropriateness as a 
Christmas and new s volume—when “ fireside 
travelling” is the only enjoyable excursion on the 
outer world, and, to many, the only relief of a 
winter prison—these “Gleanings” add to that 
seasonable worth, a fitness to permanent place 
in the library, and desert of preservation with 
standard works on foreign countries. Wherever 
it „it will more than vindicate our sincere 
praise and commendation. 


A Collection of Poetry for the Practice of Elocu- 
tion. London: Taylor, Walton, and Co. 


Tuts Collection has been made by Mr. F. W. 
Newman, for the use of the ladies at the College in 
Bedford-square. The arrangement is based on a 
progress in the exercise of recitation. It is a capi- 
tal book for its purpose; compiled with taste and 
discrimination ;—several of the pieces are new, and 
many are unusual in such selections. Four slight 
poems bear the initials N. J. H.; and we suspect 
they are the productions of John Henry Newman. 
If so, they have an interest which will justify the 
following extract, from the close of a little poem, 
r “ Nature and Art,” (written at Uleombe in 

ent) :— 


There is a spirit ranging through 
The earth, the stream, the air: 
Ten thousand shapes, garbs ever new, 
That restless Onze doth wear: 
In colour, scent, and taste and sound, 
The energy of Lire is found. 


The leaves are rustling in the breeze, 
The bird chants forth her song: 
From field to brook, ober heath, o'er trees, 
The sunbeam glides along : 
The insect, happy in its hour. 
Floats softly by, or sips the flow’r. 
. . 


Ah, lovely Nature! otbers dwell 
Fall favour'd in thy court: 
I of thy smiles but hear them tell, 
And ‘eed on their report, 
Catching what glimpse an Ulcombe yields 
To strangers loitering in her fields. 


Igo where Form has ne'er unbent 
e sameness of his sway; 
Where iron Rule, stern Precedent, 
Mistreat the graceful day: 
To = as prisoner in his c Il, 
And yet be thought to love it well. 


„ Yet so His high dis has set, 
Who binds on each his part: 
Though absent, I may cher ish yet 
An Uleombe of the heart; 
Calm verdant hope, divinely given, 
And suns of peace, and scenes of heaven ;— 


“ A soul prepat'd His will to meet, 
Full fix'd His work to do; 
Not laboured into sudden heat, 
But inly born anew. 
So living Nature, not dull Art, 
Shall plan my ways and rule my heart.” 


The Reviewer begs to acknowledge the receipt of the 
following publications :— 

A Christian Jew on the Old Testament Seriptures. 
By B. Weiss. London: Hamilton and Co.—[This book 
investigates the history, institutions, and ordinances, 
recorded in the Pentateuch; according to their typical 
significations. A large amount of useful and interesting 
information is brought together; with some illustrations 
and expositions, novel and characteristic of the Christian 
Jew. We think it contains something of over · inter preta- 
tion and false opinion; but it is generally deserving of 
the perusal of those who have neither great knowledge of 
Scripture typology, nor access to completer works on the 
subject.) Beatrice; or, the Influence of Words. By 
S. S. Jonzs. London: Ramsay.—([This tale is intended 
to enforce a very important truth. It bas some merit; 
and for the sake of the sound intent of the author, we 
should be glad if we could give it higher praise: but we 
really think it one of the poorest and feeblest stories, of 
a class in which weak and worthless productions abound. } 
A Glimpse of Hayli, and her Negro Chief. Lon- 
don: Hall, Virtue, and Co.— [The author says, In 
the following pages, some observations made during a 
recent visit to the magnificent but unfortunate ‘ Queen 
of the Antilles,’ are interwoven with the more prominent 
passages of her tragic history: and we have but to add 
an expression of our extreme satisfaction with this 
beautiful, powerfully-told, and instructive version, of 
Hayti's deeply interesting story.}—— The Bible of every 
Land. Part II. London: Bagster.]—Contains the 
Polynesian and African Languages: one more part will 
complete this important and permanently valuable record 
of the diffusion of the Bible throughout all nations. ]}-— 
The Foundling, or the School of Life. Edinburgh: 
Paton snd Co.—[A very capital and attractive tale, from 
the German; but though included in a Sunday and 
Nursery Library,” it is not adapted to mere children.] 
Fra Mortimer; or, Siz Months in the Country. 
By Mrs. Epmunps. London: Green's Juvenile Li- 
brary.—[One of the freshest and most delightful stories 
thé juveniles can receive this coming Christmas; fur- 
nisbing pleasant amusement, and not less solid know- 
ledge and right direction for the mind. The same pen 
will be weleon.e to children agalu.]— Spiritual Reflec- 
tions Jor Every Day in the Year, By the Rev. Tuomas 


— 


| by his fan 


[With something of spiritualizing and peculiarity, these 
small volumes yet contain much that is thoughtful, 
pointed, and profitable. The Pacing of the Sentinel; 
or, The Soul on Duty. London: Gilpin.——Ancient 
Egypt: tts Monuments and History.——London in the 
Olden Time. London: Religious Tract Society.—— 
Floriphonia: an Expressive Bouquet, gathered and 
arranged for the Christian Ladies of Great Britain and 


Ireland. By Anastasivs. London: Houlstonand Co. 
— [The following is a fair sample of the ease and melody 
with which Anastasius clothes his labouring thoughts: 
it is part of The Purple Violet :”— 
** Years rolled ;—the verdant spheroid earth revolved, 
Progressed, in its elliptic orbit, round the 
G'owing throne of Helios; whose law 

Centripetal, his satellites obey.” &c. &o. 
We envy the author and publishers their confidence in 
the Christian Ladies of Great Britain and Ireland,” 
who are to wear this expressive bouquet.“ 


Escars rrom A Convent.—The B Guardian 
has a narrative of the “escupe” of a young lady 
from the convent of St. John in that town. The 
young lady was known in the convent as Sister An- 
tonia ; her worldly name is unknown, but she is 
understood to be very highly connected :—* Her 
dissatisfaction with a conventual life was first made 
known out of the house by letters, which she con- 
trived to have conveyed by children in the school, 
to parties of the Protestant faith in Banbury. An 
English New Testament, which. by chance came into 
her possession, disturbed the opinions in which she 
had been educated. She determined on getting away 
from St. John’s, and resolved to do so early on Mon- 
duy morning, and again on Tuesday morning; but at 
the moment of the contemplated escape her heart 
failed her. Shortly after nine o'clock, the school 
hour, on Tuesday, while the other inmates were en- 
goged, she took an opportunity of getting away un- 
observed; and for some reason, instead of going to 
the paities in Banbury with whom she had been in 
communication, and who had offered her shelter, 
set off on the road for Oxford. At Adderbury, three 
miles from Banbury, she became tired, and inquired 
for a Protestant minister: she was taken to the 
house of the Reverend Mr. Crickett, an Independent 
minister, where she was kindly received both by 
Mr. and Mrs. Crickett, with whom she was remain- 
ing yesterday. She has been supplied with ey - 
and the garments peculiar to the sisterhood, in 
which she went away, have been returned to the 
convent. Before she left St. John's, we believe an 
application was made by the parties with whom she 
had been in commurication, to a neighbouring ma- 
gistrate, for his aid to remove her; and he wrote on 
the subject to Sir George Grey, the Secretary of 
State; but she did not wait for their interference, 
but took an opportunity of acting alone, as we have 
deseribed.“ 

PARLIAMENTARY AND Financtat Rerornm.—One 
of the largest meetings ever held in Derby took 
place on the evening of the 18th inst., in the Town- 
hall, Derby, to receive an account of their stewardship 
from the members of the borough, and to promote, 
generally, the cause of Parliamentary and financia) 
reform. Mr. Alderman Peat in the chair. The 
meeting was most enthusiastic. Mr. Slack attended 
as a deputation from the Nationa] Reform Associa- 
tion, Sir Joshua Walmsley not being able to attend. 
Thomas Gisborne, Esq., and other leading reformers, 
were present. A vote of thanks to the members 
for their past conduct was curried by acclamation, 


Tue LAND Monopoty.—The whole land of Eng- 
land is monopolized 2 more than 30,000 pro- 
prietors; the soil of Scotland is monopolized by 
3,000 proprietors ; and the coil of Ireland is mono- 
polized by, probably, not more than 6,000 persons. 
To show how this land monopoly, with its entail 
laws, has been sweeping round us, it may be stated 
that, in 1780, the number of landed proprietors in 
England was about 250,000, instead of 30,000, as 
now, and the process of absorption is still going on 
rapidly.— Freeholder. 


BIRTHS, 
December 8, at 19, Wells-etrect, Gray'’sginn-road, the wife of 
Mr. H. Hem™ino, of a son. 
December 19, the wife of the Rev. W. G. Lewis, of Kensing- 


ton, of a son. 
MARRIAGES. 

December 11, at Loughton, Essex, 

J. H. Wrrnam, draper, Bayswater, to 
T. SKERRITT. E-q., of Ioughton. 

Decemoeer 19, at St. Mary-at-Hill, by the Rev. Dr. Mortimer, 
Heed Master of the City of London School, assisted by the K. v. 
C. Brady, M. A., Hexry Jupoz Hose, Eeq., B A., Scholar of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, aud Mathematical Lecturer at 8t. 
Peter's Col ege, Westminater, to ANN, the eldest daughter of B 
Hoansy, Esq., of Eastcheap. 

December 19, at the Independent Chapel, Chesterfield, by 
the Kev. W. Diandy, Mr. HAT Weaver, draper, of Man- 
chester, to Saran ANN, eldest daughter of Mr. Saven, draper, 
of Chester fle. d. 

DEATHS. 


December 10, at Exeter, ogre 102, Mre. Evizapetu Lovis, 
sister of the late Vice Admiral sir T. Louis, Bart. 

December 12, at Nuilewc rth, in ber 41st year, Hanniertrt, the 
fourth daughter of the late Mr. G. Tuomas, of Nailewortb. 

Decc mber 14, at the Draw. well, Wem, 22 deeply re- 
gretted, Mies Many Lagcanp, formerly of Enfield, Middle, ex. 

Dee mber 17, after a few days’ illness, in St. Johne College, 
Cambridge, eged 19, Watorve ligxay, tecond son of F. W 
LIXOTON, Erq , of Tamwor b. 

December 17, Juun Hexuy, the infant son of Mr. H. Hau- 
mixo, of 19, Wellse-street, Gray’s-inn-road. 

December 18, in his 87th year, Cuantes Rowoatn, of Be)l- 
yard, femp‘e-ba~, printer. 

Dece mber 19, „ Dover, after a short illness, Many, widow of 
the late Sir E. KxaTOuBUcte, Bart., and daughtr of the late I. 
Uawkins, Eeq , of Nash-court, in the county of Ken’, 

D.cember 20. at Bournewouth, of 2 ſever, in bis lith 

ear, the Hon, Gaonoe Hogace Pitt, eldest son of Lord and 
Rivers. 
December 20, after a short but severe ilinces, eee g | regretted 
nds, 77, Mr. Witttam Gaarwick, 
for many years a most consisteat member of he Baptist chureb, 
Dorman + Land, Lingfield, Surrey, His end was peace, 


the Rev. 8. Brawn, Mr. 
Liza, eldest daughter of 


IIanover, and Saxony, have declared 

favour of the esta t of 

in connexion with the Executive 
federation. 


—— the 
particularly 


of renewed vigour. Mr. Halse 
vanism for the restoration of muscular power 
any part of the bedy which may be deficient of it. Mr. 


other a fee! 
commends 


residence is at 22, 


MONEY MARKET AND COMMER- 
CIAL INTELLIGENCE. 


CITY, Tugspay Morwnino. 


The English Stock Market has been duller 
during the past week—not from a — 7 
feeling with other departments of speculative trade 
and investment, but from the closing of the 
Transfer-books for Consols., and the absence of 
some dealers on account of the Christmas holi- 
days.” Consols. and other stocks remain at the 
price of our last quotation, and, as then, the 
opinion is very general that stocks will advance at 
the close of the year. Bank Stock has risen 
to 214, whilst Exchequer Bills have declined 


nswick-sequare.” 


to 67s. 

| Wed. Thurs. Friday Gat. ,Mond.; Toes, 
3 per Ct. Cone.] Shut. ont. Shat. | Shut, | Sbur. | She 
Cons. for Acet | 97exd Sijed tee 2711 2 774 
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India Stock 271 | Sher’ Sout; Shut; — 1 
Bank Stoch 213; 2134 14 ii vlad 13, 
Exchq. Bille. . 63 pm. 67 m. 67 pm.| 67 m. 67 pm. 67 pm. 
India --| — | 83 pm. 83 pm.) 86 pm.| 61 pm./ 85 
Long Aunuit. 7 1-16 7 1616 77 -- — * 


The Foreign Market has been in a healthy state, 
and Northern, Duteh, and Spanish-American 
Bonds have improved. We must except, Mexican, 
however, in which a tendency to flatness has been 
observable. The Morning papers publish a memo- 
randum from the Committee of Spanish Bond- 
holders, containing the only alteration in the 
budget, to the — of the debt which was 

romised to be arranged by the Government at 
Madrid. The budget contains absolutely no pro- 
vision even for a fractional payment of the interest 
of the debt, and all that the Ministry announce is, 
that such a provision will be an “ imperious obli- 
gation for suceeeding years.” As the Times re- 
marks, “the silly shamelessness of the concluding 
phrase, that Spain intends some day to ‘ give to 
the world another proof of her honesty and good 
faith,’ shows that to reason with her rulers as with 
men who are accessible to the ordinary appeals 
that operate in the relations of the world would 
be ridiculeus, and where there is sense neither of 
reason nor shame, hard words would merely fur- 
nish them with the amar yo By saying that 
they would have been honest if they had not been 
insulted.” 

The Railway Market has again been very active, 
and the amount of business done n con- 
siderable. In Oxford, Worcester, and Wolver- 
hampton, there has been great fluctuation, the 
speculation being based upon the probability, or 
otherwise, of a 1 — * ment with the 
main line. Great Northern, have gained 
strength, and North Western, South Western, 
East Lancashire, Caledonian, and some others, 
have been dealt in largely. The traffic upon the 
whole of the lines stands well, and the Christmas 
week is soo ag to 2 8 — 
in 298 ournal, it appears, 
weeks of the present year the receipts amounted 
to £12,036,164, and for the 
of 1849, to £10,397,698, showing an increase of 
£1,638,570, or 158 per cent. av re- 
ceipts per mile in 1850, on 6,240 miles, amounted 
to £2,111, and for the ye period of 
1849, on 5,160 miles, to £2, „ mile; the 
increase in the mileage being 1,060 miles. The 
following were the closing prices yesterday after- 
noon :—Aberdeen, 10} ; Caledonian, 103 11) 11; 
Chester and —— 174; Eastern Counties, 
64 4; Great Northern, 18 17§ 18}; Great Wes- 
tern, 793 9; Hull and Selby, 100}; Lancashire 
and Yorkshire, 60 59%; London and North Wesz 
tern, 1274 6% 7; London and Brighton, 87} 7 8; 


London and South Western, 80 793; Midland, 


494 9%; Newcastle and Carlisle, 90; North 
British, 91 4; North Stafford, 9 fl §; Scottish 
Central, 14; South Eastern, 235 § § §; York and 
North Midland, 24; Paris and Kouen, 27} f; 
Paris and Strasburg, ¥ a Rouen and Havre, 
1111 Orleans 1 ux, 33 4. 

e Corn Market yesterday was and a de- 
cline of 1s. per quarter generally ensued, 1 


= 


* . — ed of all who aporeciate a rich Tete eas al the United Eingdem, 4 ty: 
1 A trial i« reques' sllw ’ 
United to which po other 
lay claim. 2 r — 
of the world bave supplied,and *hich the largeness 
the Empire. Indeed, its — 1 power 
3 — 2 — Colles marta in the 
most extens've a 
. f for nited K 
the FINEST GROWTHS that are shipped to this country. In fact, supplying . h.. ingdom 


into the consum ot almost every household, and 
I. — — with that of JOHN CASSELL. 
If it is asked, what bas raised him to his present position, as one of the most extensive Coffee-dealers in 

that he bas invariably sold an article r strong, and mellow-flavoured.which has proved acceptable and highly satisfactory 
ths public taste. Bat though JOHN CAS8SELL’S success in thir particular line of business has been 4 — de 
determined, for the future, to alm at nothing lese than UNIVERSAL APFROBATION. If this is to be acquired, will acq : 
for he is now entering npon a stock of Coffees, and has made arrangements for a continued supply of such a quality, as cannot 
fail to secure their continued use wherever they are introduced. In fine, JOHN CASSELL’S COFFEES will be found to 


with 
in 


ll the qualities requlrite for a coup of really good Coffee, namely—richness and m combined with strength. 
Ades Coffees are made =p — irtight Packsges, from one ounce to ht ounces ; in hi and Canisters ; 
and, to PREVENT mmposrTion, every Package or Canister bears the ture of “JOHN CASSELL,” without w none can be 
genuine. L — 
JOHN C ELL’S COFFEE, No. I. eee ot e DFD le. 4d. 
An excellent Article. 0 
JOHN CASSELL'S COFFEF, No. 2 „ Free see * * Dre 8. 
Cannot fail to give great satisfaction, b: ing a combination of Se choicest of Jamaica, g richness, strengb, 
and flavour. , 
JOHN CASSELL’S COFFEE. No. 5 eeeneeeeneerereeeeeeerereee © eseeeeeeeeeeeeeee > * „ 2s. . 


Te every Connolseur in Coffee this will prove a treat combining the finest mountain-growths of both Jamaica and Turkey. 


HUBBUCK’S PATENT WHITE ZINC PAINT. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


HE WHITE PAINT made from Zinc was pronounced by scientific men in the last century to be 

the most beautiful of all White Paints, and unchangeable for hundfeds of years. Experience has justified these com- 

and conclu-ively established its superiority over White Lead and other White Paint hitherto known. The cost 

at that period being several shillings per pound, the use has been restricted to Artists, under the name of Permanent White. The 
P claim the merit of removing this obstacle to its general adoption. 


For MARINE USES it possesses the following advantages :— 
It is whiter than any other Pain’, and retains th ix whiteness for years,—uanaffected by bilge-water, or noxious vapours from 


cargo. The White Paint in the hold of a ship, alter discharging a sugar cargo is fund to be as bite as the year before, when 
newly painted. Under these and ether cireumstances, when every other paint hitherto known and tried has toe White 
Zine Paint” has preserved the fastness of its colour. Moreover, by virtue of its galvanic action on iron, it enters the pores, and 
forms an amalzam of the two metals, which protects the iron from rust, decay, or incrustation. 

For the GENERAI. PURPOSES of the Decorative Painter, the White Zine Paint“ has been found unpwalleled in whiteness, 
clearness of colour, durability, and beauty of texture. 

For ARTISTIC WORKS in general, this ma‘erial porserses advantages unattsinable by any other paint. It becomes so hard 
as to admit of polishing equal to the finest coach panelling, without the aid of varnish. 

For SANITARY PURPOSES the “ White Zinc Paint” is valuable, not alone from its being totally free from every ingredient 


injarious to health, but from its combining chemical qualities, which render it a 1 — — corrective where oontageous diseases 
have . Purniture or Buildings painted with it are at once disinfected. Paralysis and Painter's Cholic are avoided by 


prevailed 
its use, as well as similar results to the occupan's of newly painted rooms. Apartments may be immediately occupied, without 


ury to the health of children or the most delicate constitution. ä 
t beeomes r than the common Paint, from its spreading over a much larger surface. 2 ewt. of this Paint covers as much 


cheape 
as is usually covered by 3 cwt. of white lead. 
Each is stamped with the name Hubbuck,—London,— Patent,” asthe style of the Manufacturers. 


A Cireular, with full ey may be had of the principal Dealers in Paint, and of the Manufasturers, THOMAS HUB- 
BUCK and 8ON, COLOUR WORKS, OPPOSITE the LONDON DOCKS, 


THE GRAND EXPOSITION OF DRESS. / 
THE ESTABLISHMENT OF 


SAMUEL BROTHERS, 
MERCHANT TAILORS, OUTFITTERS, AND WOOLLEN-DRAPERS, 
No, 29, LUDGATE-IIILL, ONE DOOR FROM THE OLD BAILEY, 


HAs long been known and famed throughout the great Metropolis and Kingdom as the only House 

in which the best artickes, the most unparalleled varletice, and the most assiduous attention, combined with style and 
economy, could be secured. A reputation well ounded, and equally well sustained in all these respecte, has so inmensely in- 
creased the rcquiremen's of their Establishment that Messrs. SAMUEL BROTHERS have been compelled to rebuild their pre- 
mises on a seule sui'ale to the extended patronege bestowed on them; and on re-opening their Ee ablishment they can con- 
fidently assert that, as heretofore, no pains shall be sp.red in deserving and securing the renewed confidence of their patrons. 


THE SHOW-ROOMS 
Afford the most sumptuous dieplay in every variety of Saxony, West of England Cloths, Beavers, Witneys, Kerseys, Doeskins, 
Cassimeres, lish and Foreien Silke, Satins, Velveta, &c., ever collected in one establishment, and being bought of the frst 
manufacturers for cash, cannot fail of meeting the approval of a discernin public. Samuel Brothers’ original system of charging 
separately for material and making, which has given such unqualified satisfaction, will be continued as heretofore, Gentlemen 
must bear in miod every material is marked in plain figures the price per yard. 


* 


The following is an 1 of the ryetem :— 
For a coat, I superfine , 12s. per yard, material costs £1 le.; making and trimmings, £1—coat complete.... £2 1 0 
For a vest. H superfine cassimere, 58. Gd. per yard, material cost 4s. Id.; making and trimmings %s. 6d. — vest complete 010 74 
For a pair of trousers, 2§ superfine cassimere, 56. 64. per yard, material costs 13+. Id; making and trimmings 64. 6d. 
—trousers complete . ; . ; ° . . . 0 ee. EM 22 830 7 


Suit complete » £311 % 
IN THE READY-MADE DEPARTMENT 
Everything that capital, taste, skill, and the knowledge of the firet markets can command, will be found :— 


Balmorals, vicuna, goat's hair, guanico, and every new  ,., rea . 
material for winter over coat, &. eee ee eee Go eee BO OS 
reed eee sees © A Ee eee e eee enen BS OO GS 
Irich friene wrappe eee, N 1 © o Saxony waterproof beaver, lined throughout silk, 
J quilted, &e. $3 0 
THE DOUBLE COAT, WHICH CAN BE WORN EITHER SIDE, THE GREATEST NOVELTY EVER PRODUCED, £3 Ss. 
Superior cloth dress co,ẽοt £1 o o to I 10 0 Saxony coat .... .ccccccccss 2222 Zl 1 to I 10 0 
Sazony ditto ......... n...... 113 0 , 2 O| black or fancy doeskin trousers 0 9 0 „ 0 146 0 
Frock coats, silk facings, &c., $s. extra Boy’s Hussar suits „eee eeeeeeeeee BOE OG we 8 GO SC 
The Oxonian, or business cout ........ 032 0 „ 0 16 ©] Boys’ and youths’ over-ccats .......... 03 0 „ O16 0 


Vertes in endless variety, Mourning to any extent at five minutes’ notice. 

Ladies’ gy — court dresser, naval and military uniforms, liveries, &c., 40 per cent. lower than usually charged for the 
same quality. Patterns, table of prices, plate of fashions, guide to self-measurement, and schedule for those requiring naval, 
military, or emigrant’s outfits, are sent all parts of the kingdom free. 

Remember the addres —8A MUEL BROTHERS, 29, Ludgate-bill, 


yA RP ETS.—BRIGHT and CO.’s PATENT POWER-LOOM BRUSSELS CARPETS.— 
„dere sone are STRONGLY RECOMMENDED to the Trade and the Pub ſe on the follow . THEY ARE 
WOVEN BY STEAM POWER. and are therefore MORE FIRMLY made than can be the 411 goods 
They have THE SAME GOOD QUALITY OF WORSTED THROUGHOUT, whereas, in the Common Brussels, the dark 
colours are gener made of «n inferior worsted; THEY ARE PRINTED BY A PATENT PROCESS, and by patent 
dee THE COLOURS ARE MORE DURABLE, and will stand more severe tests than those of any other descrip- 

The patent printing admits of AN ALMOST UNLIMITED VARIETY OF SHADES OR COLOURS: the Patterns are 
therefore more elaborate, as there is grester scope for design. They can be offered at a price ABOUT 20 PER CENT. BELOW 
TUAT OF GOODS OF EQUAL QUALITY made in the ordinary mode. IN QUALITY, IN PATTERN, IN VARIETY OF 
8 aud in price, the PATENT POWER-LOOM BRUSSELS CARPETS OFFER GREAT ADVANTAGES TO THE 


WHOLESALE, 20, SKINNER-STREET, SNOW-HILL, LONDON; 22, NEW BROWN-STREET, MANCHESTER. 


sRIGHT’S SPLENDID PATENT | PATENT POWER LOOM BRUSSELS 
TAPESTRY for CURTAINS, PORTIERES, &¢,—LUCK, CARPETS. 


KENT, and CUMMING, No. 4, REGENI-STREET, o>posi 
Howell and James, have a large variety of — — . ae IMHESE CARPETS, MANUFACTURED by 
It hangs grace‘ully, and is most durable for the above purposes ; BRIGHT and Co., have now stood the test of time and 
the price extremely moderate. Also, a large S ock of the | wear: and in EXCELLENCE of MANUFACTURE, in 
PATENT ron ek LOOM CARPETS, colours warranted per- | VARIETY of PATTERN; and in BRILLIANCY and DURA 
fi ctly last. and can be offered at 20 per cent. less than Brussels | BILITY of COLOURS, they fully warrant all that has been 
of the same quulity. These Goods have been highly approved | said in their favour, 
of oy all who have purchased chem. Notwithstanding this, parties interested in preventing the 
BRUSSELS ani other Ok ae DAMASKS, CHINTZES, | introduction of any new fabric, are, as usual, unscrupulous 
TCRKEY CARPETS, FLOOR CLOTH, &. enough to detract from the merits of inventions which offer 
— ——._ | Bolid advantages to the public. 


E. 2 W,,STURGE, COAT, MERCHANTS, | fr eee tee 


F ) goods 
BRIDGE-WHARP, CITY ROAD, equal quality; and we eam assure the public that we have laid 


REST COALS, 23s. per ton, Screened. 
Ek. and W. 8, in anewer to numerous inquiries, inform their — pray a a aca THOUSAND yards of them with- 


Friends and the Public, that there are no SUNDERLAND « 
NEWCASTLE COALS coming into LONDON by RAILWAY, en e 8 
ANUFA 


and co untiy those brought by that mode of conveyance 
4, REGENT-STREET, 


h 
are of INFERIOR QUALITY. 
E. and W. STURGE, Bridge-wharf, City-road, Opposite HOWELL and JAMES, 


tree. 

Sassafras 

which has been long held in great estimation for its 
and alterative ties. aromatic 

ls very — fex 

digestion, and to a 

147 

t has been found 
ve 


f 


ere 
sion of mee pt ae bey $d them 
and recommend all persons whose objcct it is to o uine 
coffee, to buy Sno and Co.'s Patent P urified Coffee Nibs for 
Invalide, and grind it themselves. They may then d on 
—— r only a genuine artiele, but purified from all irri- 
tating f wh ee objectionable to many who 


2 granted to ROBERT SNOWDEN and — 


renders it so irritating to persons of weak diges 
which is en obviated the use of Sueden Purif: d 
Invalid Coffee. The flore may be seen by any lady who will take 
Periiving ba a ee ee eee From the 
Purif acnine, passes into our Steam ing Min 
— worm, and ccutainiog all tue natural Anoma of the 
Brury, is packed under our ou im „iu Canis. 
ters of dlp., llb., and Ab. each, labelled **Saowden and Co,” 
— the _ those families who do not grind their owa. Price 
4. per ib. 

Some Families prefer to use their own mills, and for the con- 
venience of such, we pack also in Canisters of lb., IIb., and 
ib. each, at 26. per Ib., the Purified Coffce nibe, 

Invalids and Persons suffering from Dyspepsia and Nervous. 
ness may, therefore, depend upon having an article much purer 
than they can buy at any other house, as Snowden’s patent (a 
— I which may be seen at their Warehoure), exc'udes «i! 
— from the right of PURIFYING COFFEE on their prin- 

p * 

Since our Patent was granted, C.nister Packed Coffee has 
become an impor.ant trade, and numerous Canister Coffee 
Packers have started under the name of Patent; but with one 
exception, and that only refers to Roasting, there is no other 
Patent Canister Coffee in existence. We make this statement, 
and defy contradiction. lovalids and persons of weak digs stion 
ore, — solicited to ask for Snowden's Purified ee for 

valids. 

To be had of the Patenteer, City-road and East-ro.d, London, 
and of their ted Agents, io most of the principal to wis; 
where s 6) Agents sie not, it may casily be bad by inquiry, or 
letter containing arcmittance, to the Patentees, 

SNOWDEN AND COMPANY, CITY-ROAD AND EAST. 
ROAD, LONDON. 


PERFECT FREEDOM FROM COUGHS 
IN TEN MINUTES AFTER usr, 

AND INSTANT RELIEF AND A RAPID CURE OF 
ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, COUGHS, COLDS, AND 
ALL DISORDERS OF THE BREATH AND LUNGS, 
ARE INSURED BY 


R. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS. 
A few facts relating to the extraordinary success of Dr. 
Looock’s Pulmonic Wafers, in the cure of Asthma and Con- 
sumption, Coughs, Colds, and Influenza, Düften oe 
Pains ia the Chest, Shortness of Breath, Spitting of Blood, 
Hvarseness, cannot fail to be interesting to all, when it is 
borne in mind many thousands fall victims annually to 
di eases of the chest. 
Cure af a Fourteen Years’ Asthmatic Cough. 

I, Thomas Carter, Egremont, Cheshire, bad an asthmatic 
cough for fourteen years ; — 5 ve me relief until | 
oom menced | Dr. Locock's — Waere, three boxes 
of which have entirely cured me. 

Witness, Mr. Geo. H. Howell, 

Chemist, Dale-street, Liverpool. 
Cures of Consumption in Newcastle. 

Gentlemen,—I can myself speak of your Wafers with the 
greatest confidence, having recommended them in many cases 
of P Consump‘ioo, aud they h .ve slways afforied re iief 


when everyt else bas failed, and the patients haviag been 
surfeited with medicine, are d : ted to meet with yy he 


a remedy, having such an agreed e taste. 

13, Moseley-street, Neweastle-on- Tyne. J. Maweon, 

They have a pleasant taste, and may be taken by infants as 
we!l as adults. 

Price le. 14d., 28. 9d., aud 11%, per box. 

TO SINGERS AND PUBLIC SPEAKERS these Wafers are 
invaluable, as by their action on the throat and luage, they re- 
move all hoarseness in a few hours, and wonde:fuily increase 
the power and flexibility of the voie 

Nors,—Full direct‘ous are given with every box in the Eog- 
lish, German, and French languages. 

Prepared only by the Proprietor’s Agents, 
DA SILVA AND Co., 1, Bride-lane, Fleet-street, London. 
Bold by all resprotable Medicine Vendors. 


Also may be had, 
DR. LOCOCK’S FAMILY APERIENT AND 
ANTIBILIOUS WAFERS, 


) Tuomas Cartes. 


A mild and gentle Aperient and Stomachle Medicine, having 
& most agreeable taste, andof great efficacy for regulating the 
BSecretions and ng the ection of the Stomach and Liver. 


Bold at ls. 14d., 2+. d., and lls. per box. Also, 
DR. LOCOCK’S FEMALE WAFERS, 


The best medicine for Ladies. Have a pleasant taste. Price 
le. Id., 28. Od., and 118. per box. 
ALL PILLS UNDER SIMILAR NAMES ARE COUNTER- 


— — 
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Che Monconformist, 


11850. 
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, Now Ready, in One Vol. 


CHEAP EDITION. 


crown 8vo, 320 pages, 


Price Four Shillings, 


THE BRITISH CHURCHES 


IN RELATION TO 


THE BRITISH PEOPLE. 


By EDWARD MIALL. 


CHAP. I. RELIGIOUS LIFE AND HOW IT SHOULD BE TREATED. 
II. THE PROPER OBJECT AND MEANS OF THE CHURCH. 
III. RELIGION OF THE BRITISH CHURCHES. 


IV. THE ARISTOCRATIC SENTIMENT, 
V. THE PROFESSIONAL SENTIMENT, 
VI. THE TRADE SPIRIT. 


VII. SOCIAL AND POLITICAL HINDRANCES TO THE SUCCESS OF THE CHURCHES 
VIII. REMEDIAL SUGGESTIONS AND CONCLUSION, 


— — 


—— 


OPINIONS OF 


“It is a long time since we have read so important a work | 
— work from which Englishmen y bamty eo mach of such | 
vast conrequince to themselves as citizens and Christians—a | 
book that may so mesterielly belp their political and religious | 
progress.” — Birmingham Mercury. 

To all who feel an interest in the progress of religion, this | 
volume will efford materials for much thoughtful meditation. | 
It ie charécterised by an ‘arnes'ness, and pervaded by a spirit | 
of true remonstrative Christian philanthropy * ex. 
— by avy production of the present ge. —dinburyh 
ewe, 


| 
The tone of the whole work le high, its object excellent, | 
and its effects on reaters can scarcely fail to promote their own | 
improvement, and through them the welfare of the community 
at large.””—Lerds Mercury. | 


“ Every other part of the volume is replete with reasonings, | 
clearly and powerfully urged, set forth by pertinent and racy — 
illustration. and cou lucting to conclusions which, when seriously | 
adopted by the churches, will greatly contribute, we believe, 
through „ mercy, to gach a revival of fervent piety as 
modern days have not seen.” —Sundey-school Union Maz azine. 

“In te our leave of Mr. Miall, which we do with regret, 
we tender him our best thanks for the good service he has 
rendered by the publication of this volume. Much as he had | 

sly done, this is undoubtedly his best work.“ — Heleoctic | 
*. 


“We thank Mr. Miall for this most seasonabile and effective 
eontribation to the cause of British „ and again re- 


commend the book most cordially to the devout — and | 
ver. 


study of all who wish well to Zion.’ "—Bradford 


THE PRESS. 


* While strongly dissenting from some of Mr. Miall’s views’ 
and attributing to others much less importance than he ascribe, 
to them, we yet thank him oe for his volume. . We be- 
lieve that the good likely to be produced by the work will munch 


| outweigh any such attendant evil. It is written in a many, 


Christian spirit, though with an occasional strength, not to say 
bitterness, of sarcasm, which it might, perhaps, have becn wise 


to modiſy. The outery which has been raised in some qu: rters 


against it, appears to us unreasonable and undeserved.” — 
Patriot. 

“ We regard this book as a masterpiece—for the justness and 
originality of thought it displays ; the brilliancy of illustration, 
— per · pieuity of style, by which it is marked ; the importance 
of thesubjects on which it expati.tes: and the eminently Chris- 
tian spirit ia which it is written.” Nor K News, 


„Mey every reader close this work as we have done—with 
the feeling that we have to look seriously within, to look around, 
and above all—to look up! — G, istian Times. 


“The author manifests a strikin nality and force of 
thought, a clear and distinct comprehension of the difficulties 
which surround his theme, and an earnest, unflinching deter- 
mination to elucidate truths, however unpalatable, and however 
much-opposed to our preconceived notions of what ought to be 
done by the churches, and bos it onght to de done.”—Soottish 
Press. 

“it is a book which cannot be perused without much pain, 
much pleasure, and more profit.“ — Rer. C. Gilfillan in Hog 
Instructor.“ 

“We rejoice at the appearance of so frank and forcible an 
exposition of cvile.”—J»quirer. 


London: Antruun Hatt, Viervun, and Co., Paternoster-row. Edinburgh: A. and C. P Lack. 


A SERIES OF THIRTEEN SCRIPTURAL 
PRINTS, illastrative of the Life and Actions of our 

Saviour. 19s, the set coloured. A list on application. 

DEAN and SON, 35, Thresdnesdle-treet, would recommend to 
those making cHRisTMA® PRESENTS or NEW-YEAR’S 
GIFTS their NEW 2+. 6d. Books, being well suited for such 
purposes, as — | are tastliy bound ia fancy cloth, with gilt 


edges, sides, 
ILVER BLOSSOMS; to produce Golden 
Fruit: 8 pages of Illustrations, . 6d. fancy clo:b, gilt 
sides, back, an edges. By the Author of Spring Flowers and 
Bummer Blossoms. 


Opa BERRIES; for the Young and 

Good: 8 pages of Ilicetrations, red cloth, gilt, 26. 6d. By 
the same Author. 

HICH IS BEST? Being Stories about the 


Five Senses, and the Five Di of the Globe. li 
pages of Illustrations, gilt, 2+. 6d, 


ALES OF SPRING FLOWERS AND 
SUMMER BLOSSOMS, for the Young and Good. 12 
pages of I!lustretions, 36. 6d. , 
ead of pare 8 and pretty stories in prose and verse. 


Schrenk RATURAL HISTORY. By the 
ev. — An A. Eugraving , and 8 pages of I- 


LEASANT TALES for LITTLE PEOPLE. 
With above 80 Illustrations; @s. 6d. cloth, gilt edger, 
sides, and back. 


Of Miss CORNER’S various AUTHENTIC HISTORIES, 
... 
PRESENTS :— 

(HE FIRST HISTORY OF ENGLAND that 

should be pliced in the hands of a Child. By Miss Con- 

Mak. 38. 6d. clotb, gilt edges, sides, and back, 21 pages ol plates. 


ORNER’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND and 
WALES, with Five Plates, a Map, and a Chronological 
Table. 4s. bound in red cloth. 


ORNER’S HISTORY OF IRELAND, with 


Three Plates and a Map. 8. bound in light green cloth 
gilt design on side, &e. * : 


JORN ERS HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. 


Plates, Map, and Chronological Tab‘e. 3+. in dark green 
cloth, gilt desiga on side, &c. sis 


ORNER’S HISTORY OF FRANCE, ‘with 


Three Ilistoriea! Plates and a Map. 8. bound in blue 
cloth, gilt design on side, &. 


ORNER’S HISTORY OF SPAIN and 


PORTUGAL, with three Plates and a Map. 3s. in fancy 
cloth, lettercd sides and back. 


Will be ready on 5th of January, price 3s. 6d. with a Map, 


RNER’S HISTORY OF GREECE, from 

NG Tig Ay a 
— to each ch apter. a : — 
A prigpectos of Miss Corner's Histories may be obtained, post 


free, on ication to the F bilishers, and Booksellers supplied 
with the seme for distribution. * 


London: Tuomas Dax and Threadneedle-street d, 
rid * 


On the Id of January will be publiehed, in one volume, medium 
8vo, cloth, sith Ten red Piates, price Ts. 6d., 


LEMENTARY ANATOMY and PHY- 
SIOLOGY, for Schools and Private Instruction. With 

Lessons on Diet, Intozicating Drinks, To eco, and Disease. 

By Wut Lovert. 

Darton and Co., 58, Holborn-hill. 


Just published, price 3d., or 2s. 6d. per dozen, 


PROTESTANTISM for 1850. A Sermon on 
the recent Papal Movement, preached in Belgrave Chapel, 
ares on Suaday evening, November 10, 1850. By the Rev. G. 


London: mmm, MARSHALL, and Co,; Arno Hatt and 
Co.; Bewsamiw L. Ou. Leeds: Jonn Heaton. 


WORKS BY DR. MERLE D’AUBIGNE. | 
History of the REFORMATION—the only 
Translation of the First Three Vole. Revierd and Eu- 


larged by Himel. And the English Original of Vol. IV. Is. 
sued in the following styles: * : , 


THE VERY CHEAP EDITION, Four Vole. in one. D my 
8vo cloth, gilt back, 64, ; or 7s. rieb cloth, gilt edges. 


THE LIBRARY EDITION. Lerge Type. Four Vole. Post 
Svo, cloth, 146. 


BOTH EDITIONS HAVE AUTOORAPHS OF DR. MERLE D’AUBIONE. 


[HE PROTECTOR: A VINDICATION oF 


CROMWELL. Ia {sep 8vo. Price 2s. 6d. in printed 
wrapper ; 3s. in cloth. — 
„ The Library EJition in 8%, price 9s., is still én sale. 


ERMANY, ENGLAND, and SCOTLAND ; 
or Recollections of a Swiss Minister. 8vo, 12s. 


Edinbargh : Orrver & Bors. 
London: Simpxixy, MagsHa.y, and Co. 


STANDARD WORK ON POPERY. 
Now ready, price (,. 6d. foap. 8vo, a new and cheap edition of 


ECTURES on the PRINCIPLES and IN- 
STITUTION of the ROMAN CATHOLIC RELIGION. 
By the late Rev. JOSEPH FLETCHER, D.D. 


These Lectures have already been through four editions in 
octavo, and are now first published in a cheap form, with a view 


at issue. 

“ Fiom a settled persuasion that po is asystem of impiet 
and imposition, we fee] thankful at shaween — tedieleus at 
tempt to ex its enormities and retard ite progress. The 
Lectures published by Mr. Fletcher are well adapted to this pur- 
pose, and entitle their author to the estecm and gratitude of the 
public.”—Rev. Robert Hall. 


London: W. Kent and Co., 51 and 52, Paternoster row. 


Oa January |, 1851, will be published, the 


Coe GREGATIONAL YEAR BOOK for 1850. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING, 

This cheap and comprehensive Manual comprises, together 
with a CALENDAR ron 1851, the Report or tue ConexeGaTIONAL 
Union, including the opening Addresses delivered by the Chair- 
men, the Rev. Dr. Morntson, and the Rev. T. Binney, at the 
meetings in London and Southampton; a List of the Congrega- 
tonal Ministers in England, Wales, Scotland, Ireland, and the 
Colonies ; Biographical Notices of Ministers deceased during 
the year; Lists of Associations, Ordinations, Removals, Oha pes 
and Schools opened during the year, Denominational 8 cieties, 
and General Societies, supported iu part by Congregationalist:. 
Also, a view of the Literature of the Congregational Body pub- 
lished during the year; with other interesting miscellaneous 
matter. 


London: Jackson and Waren, 18, St, Paul's Church Yard. 


to the propagation of sound opinions on the great questions now 


; UNDER THE SANCTION OF THE 
National Meform Association. 


Now ready, Ninety pages, price 6d., the 
REFORMER’S ALMANACK 
AND 


POLITICAL YEAR-BOOK 
For 1851. 


THE t success of the “REFORMER’ 
AL ANACK and POLITICAL YEAR BOOK” for 1850, 
(of w 10,000 copies were sold], and the testimony borne tu 
ita merits by Sir JOSHUA WALMSLEY, M. P., RICHARD 
COBDEN, Esq., M. P., JOSEPH HUME, Esq., M. P., and other 
populer lcaders, 1 with numerous organs of the ic 
the 


press, have ind the compilers to set before the Pu 
REFORMER’S ALMAWNACK and POLITICAL YEAR 
BOOK” for 1851. 


o exertion has been spared to make it, in 
int of correctness, and in the value and completeness oft ts 


stituents, their political opinions and conbexions, 
votes on questions of Reform A List of the Ministry end their 
Salaries. THE SESSION OF 1850.—Pan.iamentary Rerorx. 
—The Franchise in Ireland—Ten Pound Franchise in Counties 
—Compound Householders—The Ballot—TheCharter. Finan- 
oat. Rerorm.—The Mr. Cobden’s Motion on National 
Expenditure— Voting of 8u Army and Navy Estimates— 
Civil and Miscellaneous timates— Reduction of Salaries — 
Duke of Cambridge’s Family—Window Tax, &-., Xe. 
ECCLESIASTICAL Reronmw.— Admission of Je«s to Parlia- 
ment—Ecclesiastical Commission — Ecclesiastical Appeals Bill. 
Colos Reroam.—South Australian Colonies Bill — 
Transportation — Ceylon — Ionian Islands. Tus Prorsc- 
rtoxters. — Transfer of Landed Property—The Mat Tax 
—Tenant Farmers and the Income-tax. MisceLtanxzous. 
—County Courts — Capital Punishment —M sith «a 
Decensed Wife’s Sister—Metropolitan Interments Bill—The 
Universities —Miscellancous Particulars — Petitions, &. Review 
or THE Sexston.—Nuambcr of Electors in Great Reduc- 
tion of Official Salaries, and Notes on the Evidence of Gm 
— - Reduction of Public Offices—National Expcnditure of 

Imp rtant articles on the FREEHOLD LAND MOVEMEXT 
—TIF CONSTITUENCIES of 1848.9 and 50 —SELPF-IM- 
POSED TAXATION—THE 8STATE-CHURCH, &e., &. 

Also, abstracts of the following Acts of Parliament passed in 
1850 :—The New Stamp—County Conrts, with a Table of Fees 
—Friendly Societies — Population — Australian Colonies—Small 
Tenements Rating— Ecclesiastical Commission — Benefices in 
Plaralits—Titles of Relisious Congregations—Public Libraries 
—Parilamentary Votera (Ireland), &e. 

Pol rrical Ad 8octaL Sraristics, —Impor‘ation of Corn, 
Decrease of Pauperism—Births, Marriages, and Deaths— Acts of 
Parllament— Petidone— The Gazette—Railway Trsffic—Diplo- 
matic Salaries—Crime—A:)miserion to Public Societies — Friendly 
Societies — Poisoning— Post-office— Window-Duty— Slave-trade 
and African Squadron—Cheapners of Food in 1850. 


THE 
“ REFORMER’S ALMANACK AND POLITICAL 
YEAR BOOK” 
is the best and cheapest of the kind, and contains a vast 
amount of all kinds of information for RADICAL RE. 
FORMERS, 


The following are a few extracts of opinions on last year's 
Almansck :— 
“It is brimful of information, and is certainly the best and 


‘| cheapest sixpenny worth of politics! knowledge ever offered to 


the public. I wish a copy could find its way into every house 
and cottage in the kingdom.“ — R Cvubden, X. F. 

„Full of facteand political information, that cannot be too 
widely disseminated.”—Sir J. Walmsley, . P. 


London: AYLOTT AND Joxgs, Paternoster-row; and all Book- 
selicrs in England, Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, 


— — — ͤ—m—ä— — — — — 


SELF-KNOWLEDGE.—CHARACTER BY GRAPHIOLOGY 


HE SECRET ART of discovering the True 
Character of individuals from the peculiarities of their 
handwriting has long been practhed-by Miss Emily Dean with 
as onishing euccess, Herstartiing dilineations of character are 
both full and detailed, oceups ing the four pages of « sheet of 
paper, the style of description differing from anything yet at- 
tempted. All persons wishing to know themselves or their 
friends, by means of this extraordinary and interesting science, 
must send a specimen of their writing, stating sex and age, or 
supposed age, of the writer, to Mise Dean, Graphivlogist, 48, 
Liver pool-street, Argyle-equare, London (enclosing fi teen uncut 
postage stamps), aud they will receive in a few days a descrip- 
tion of the mental and moral S8 talents, tastes, affections, 
virtues, and failings, &, of the writer, with many otLer things 
hitherto unsus ° 
Mesmeric and Cla rvoyant consultations daily, from Ten till 
Twelve in the morning. 


Just published, Sixth Edition, price 1s. 


IVE MINUTES’ ADVICE TO LOVERS and 
HUSBANDS, Sweethearts and Wire. By Extty Deaw. 


The fact of this work ha run th Five nsof Ten 
Thousand each, within twelve months, is sufficient to convince 
all of ite sterling value and po Sent post-free, on re- 
ceipt of fourteen postage stamps, by Dean, 48, Liverpool. 


street, Argyle-equare, London. 


PATRONISED BY THE QUEEN. 


medicine in the nursery. In short, whether 
ters the palace or the cottage, the 
conviction of its power to assuage maternal pain for infant 
suffering t) convert that pain foto gladness, that suffering 
into balmy repose. It is highly recommended by the faculty. 

Prepared and sold by Robert Barker, 34, Greengate, Salford, 
Manchester (Chemist to her moet gracious Majesty Queen Vic- 
toria), in bottles at Is. Id., 20. 9d., and 4s.6d. The 4s. 6d. 
con —— ~~ um 41 Ne 2+. Od. three anda — —1— 
quantity of those at 18. 16d. Sold by all druggists mecicine 
— throughout the Gele Ede. 

Cavrion,.— rve the names of “Atkinson and Barker” 
on the Government stamp, without whieh it cannot be geanui e 


— | 


Printed by CHARLES SEPTimUs MIALL, andSamvusl CocasHar¥, 
at No. 4, Horse~shoe-court, in the Parish of St. Martir, 
Ludgate, in the City of London, and published, for the 
Proprietor, by Cuagias Gurtimos MA. at the Office, 
No, 4, Horse-shoe-court, Ludgate-bill—Tysspat, De 


cember 24, 1850, 


bers of the New House of Commons, the number of their con- 
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